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The  Endowment  in  Montana 


Montanans  encouraged  "to  join  the  NEA  family" 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

“I  feel  like  I  made  a  lot  of  new  friends,”  says  Eileen 
Mason,  senior  deputy  chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  after  a  two-day  visit  to  Billings, 
Aug.  10-11. 

Originally,  NEA  Chair¬ 
man  Dana  Gioia  had  planned 
to  accompany  endowment 
staff  to  the  grants  workshop 
and  give  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  with  Montana  Senator 
Conrad  Bums.  However,  the 
chairman  was  sidelined  by  a 
broken  foot,  incurred  during 
a  weekend  hiking  accident. 

“He  was  very  disap¬ 
pointed,”  said  Mason.  Gioia 
does  plan  to  visit  Billings 
in  October,  however,  for  the 
premiere  of  “Nosferatu.”  - 
He  wrote  the  libretto  for  the 
Dracula  opera,  which  will 
be  staged  by  Rimrock  Opera 
Company. 

During  her  visit.  Mason 
participated  in  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  with  Sen.  Conrad  Bums; 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  executive 
director  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council;  and  Bill  Fisher, 
executive  director  of  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater.  She  also 
conducted  a  grants  workshop  which  attracted  more  than 
100  people  from  throughout  the  state  and  visited  some  of 
the  community’s  cultural  treasures,  including  the  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  and  Yellowstone 
County  Museum. 

Exhibits  at  both  museums  -  one  of  beadwork  and 
another  from  the  collection  of  the  Charles  Bair  family 
-  “really  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  culture  of  the  area  and 
the  interweaving  of  Native  American  culture,”  she  said. 

This  is  Mason’s  second  trip  to  Montana.  In  2002,  she 
traveled  to  Missoula  for  a  wedding  and  stopped  at  Trav¬ 
eler’s  Rest  State  Park  in  Lolo  (where  Lewis  and  Clark 
paused  two  centuries  ago),  the  Missoula  Art  Museum  and 
Missoula  Children's  Theatre. 

“The  terrain  looks  different,”  she  says  of  the  two 


towns.  “But  the  people  seem  very  similar  -  very 
friendly,  hospitable  and  outgoing.” 

The  endowment  has  spent  $339,000  on  3 1 
projects  throughout  Montana  in  a  special  partner¬ 
ship  between  the 
endowment  and 
the  National  Forest 
Service. 

While  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  Mason  shared 
some  facts  about  the 
NEA’s  long  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  state. 
Last  year  alone, 
the  endowment 
awarded  $875,000 
to  17  grant  recipi¬ 
ents  and  $6 1 9,000 
to  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  to  distrib¬ 
ute  to  local  arts 
organizations. 

The  state  arts 
council,  founded  in 
1967,  “started  when 
we  started  -  we  kind 
of  grew  up  together,” 
Mason  said.  And 
in  the  intervening  37  years,  arts  organizations  have 
sprung  up  across  the  landscape,  from  tiny  towns  on 
the  Hi-Line  to  the  state’s  urban  centers. 

She  attributes  the  flourishing  of  the  arts,  in  part, 
to  having  “a  vibrant  state  arts  council  . . .  that’s  so 
proactive  and  works  so  hard  to  serve  the  arts  in 
Montana.” 

Another  factor  is  “the  very  hardworking  and 
industrious  people  who  live  there.”  She  noted  that 
many  representatives  of  arts  organizations  traveled 
five  or  six  hours  to  attend  the  Billings  grant  work¬ 
shop.  “That  tells  me  these  are  people  who,  if  they 
want  something,  work  for  it  -  it  shows  what  you’re 
all  made  of  out  there.” 


See  “NEA”  on  page  4 


Susan  Gundunas  and  Dougles  Nagel  star  in 
Rimrock  Opera’s  premiere  of  “Nosferatu.” 


Rimrock  Opera  to 
premiere  "Nosferatu" 

The  Rimrock  Opera,  in  collaboration  with  Opera 
Idaho,  will  stage  the  world  premiere  of  “Nosferatu 
(Dracula),”  Oct.  22  at  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater  in 
Billings,  and  a  matinee  performance  Oct.  24. 

The  intense  opera,  based  on  the  silent  film  by  F.W. 
Mumau,  features  a  libretto  by  the  famed  poet  Dana 
Gioia,  chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
who  plans  to  attend  the  premiere. 

Described  as  a  neo-romantic  opera,  Nosferatu  is  the 
story  of  a  vampire  and  his  obsessive  love  for  one  woman. 
An  artistic  take  on  Bram  Stoker’s  “Dracula,”  the  opera 
focuses  more  on  drama  than  horror.  “I  didn’t  imagine  a 
gothic  thriller,”  says  Gioia.  “I  felt  it  was  a  story  about  a 
woman  caught  in  a  tragic  circumstance.” 

Susan  Gundunas  performs  as  the  fragile  heroine, 

Ellen,  in  a  role  written  specifically  for  her  by  composer 
Alva  Henderson. 

Henderson  first  heard  the  soprano  at  Opera  San  Jose, 
where  he  worked  with  Gundunas  as  well  as  Rimrock 
Opera’s  creative  director  Douglas  Nagel,  who  plays  the 
role  of  Nosferatu. 

The  combination  of  Henderson’s  music,  Gundunas’s 
voice  and  Gioia’s  libretto  creates  a  dramatic  atmosphere 
for  this  powerfully  romantic  and  darkly  suspenseful 
opera,  directed  by  Charles  Maryan  and  conducted  by 
Barbara  Day  Turner. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  theater  box  office  or  by 
calling  406-256-6052. 


NEA  Senior  Deputy  Chairman  Eileen  Mason  and 
Sen.  Conrad  Burns  gave  a  joint  press  conference  in 
Billings  Aug.  1 1 .  (John  H.  Havener,  Jr.  photo) 


Shakespeare  in  the  Schools  wins  prestigious  NEA  grant 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Bozeman-based  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  is 
one  of  22  professional  companies  selected  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Endowment  of  the  Arts  to  participate  in  Shakespeare 
for  a  New  Generation,  bringing  the  finest  productions 
of  Shakespeare  to  thousands  of  middle  and  high  school 
students  across  the  United  States. 

“Was  I  surprised?  No,”  says  the  company’s  artistic 
director  Joel  Jahnke.  “We’re  such  a  perfect  fit.” 

“Were  we  honored?  Absolutely,”  he  adds.  “We’re 
sitting  among  some  of  the  finest  companies  in  America 
who  got  this  grant.  We’re  very  proud  to  be  part  of  it.” 

The  $25,000  grant  will  help  Montana  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks  (MSIP)  hire  artistic  director  Bill  Brown  to 
oversee  this  year’s  production  of  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”;  employ  an  education  consultant  to  revamp  its 
school  workshops;  add  two  actors  (for  a  total  of  six);  and 
expand  the  tour  to  up  to  a  dozen  more  schools. 

Shakespeare  in  American  Communities  -  the  largest 
Shakespeare  tour  in  American  history  -  was  launched 
last  year.  As  part  of  that  NEA  initiative,  The  Acting 


Romeo  (Mark  Kuntz)  finds  Juliet  (Kerry  Bishe)  in 
the  tomb  in  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks’ 


2004  production  of  William  Shakespeare’s  “Romeo 
and  Juliet"  -  a  play  that’s  also  part  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  Schools’  repertoire.  (Steve  Winslow 


Company  of  New  York  performed  in  Billings,  Helena, 
Missoula  and  Whitefish  last  spring. 

The  second  phase  of  the  initiative,  Shakespeare  for 
a  New  Generation,  helps  bring  the  Bard’s  work  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  additional  schools  and  communities. 

MSIP  has  been  staging  free  productions  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  throughout  Montana  since  1973.  The 
traveling  troupe  now  visits  50  communities  across  the 
state  and  in  northern  Wyoming  and  eastern  Idaho  each 
summer. 

The  company  launched  Shakespeare  in  the  Schools  in 
1993  as  a  pilot  project.  “In  the  early  years,  we  did  scenes 
with  a  common  theme,”  says  Jahnke. 

Now,  the  company  stages  a  75-minute  play,  followed 
by  “talk-back  sessions,”  in  which  actors  answer  stu¬ 
dents’  questions.  “When  you’re  doing  a  play  in  75  min¬ 
utes,  you  really  have  to  clarify  the  plot,  so  it’s  very  crisp, 
clear  and  clean,”  says  Jahnke.  Engagement  with  students 
afterwards  “is  pretty  lively,  pretty  interesting,”  he  adds. 


See  “Shakespeare”  on  page  4 
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Arni  ’s  Addendum 

~ \ 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@state.mt.us 

Reflecting  on  the  impact  of  the  NEA  in  Montana 


The  major  grant-workshop  meeting  hosted 
by  Senator  Bums  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  (NEA)  prompted  a  reflection  on  the 
significant  and  important  impact  of  this  federal 
agency  to  Montana.  I  have  noted  some  of  this 
information  in  previous  issues,  but  1  thought  it 
would  be  especially  appropriate  to  talk  about 
them  once  again  in  light  of  the  NEA’s  visit. 

These  are  facts  that  Montanans  have  found 
of  greatest  interest  about  the  NEA  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

First,  some  background 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  was 
created  in  the  mid-60s,  and  Montana  Governor 
Tim  Babcock  put  together  a  committee  that 
served  as  the  precursor  to  the  Montana  Arts 

Council, 
which  was 
formed 
officially  in 
1967. 

Most 
state  arts 
councils 
were 

created  im¬ 
mediately 
upon  the 
establish¬ 
ment  of  the 
National 
Endowment 
for  the  Arts, 
and  each 

_  state  arts 

council 

receives  funding  from  the  NEA  to  re-distribute 
within  that  state  and  use  to  run  its  programs 
and  operations.  Each  state  also  funds  its  state 


Since  the  establishment 
of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  non-profit  arts 
organizations  in  our 
state  have  been  created. 


arts  council  -  some  more  than  others.  In  Mon¬ 
tana,  our  funding  from  the  NEA  totals  $595,000 
in  FY  2004,  out  of  our  total  budget  of  $  1 .04 
million. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  nine  out  of  every  ten  non-profit  arts 
organizations  in  our  state  have  been  created. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  grants  and  ser¬ 
vices,  through  funding  from  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts: 

•  Reach  every  county  in  the  state; 

•  Reach  three  out  of  every  five  towns  on 
Montana’s  map;  and 

•  Reach  one  in  every  six  K-12  schoolchildren 
in  the  state. 

Funding  from  the  NEA  goes  toward  the 
Montana  Arts  Council’s  Organizational  Excel¬ 
lence  grants,  as  well  as  our  Artists-in-the-Schools 
and  Communities  program.  NEA  support  is  also 
critical  for  expanding  the  coverage  of  State  of 
the  Arts  and  covering  operational  costs  for  the 
agency  and  its  programs. 

Public  benefit  for  dollars  spent 

Although  government  funding  comprises  only 
a  small  portion  of  any  arts  organization’s  budget 
(if  it  receives  that  funding  at  all),  the  power  of 
government  funding  to  leverage  other  private 
dollars  for  the  arts  organization  is  still  impres¬ 
sive.  The  fact  that  90  percent  of  all  non-profit  arts 
organizations  in  this  state  started  after  the  NEA 
and  the  Montana  Arts  Council  were  founded  is 
proof  that  government  funding  acts  as  a  strong 
catalyst  to  attract  other  money  and  support. 

Think  of  what  Montana’s  cultural  landscape 
would  look  like  if  90  percent  of  our  arts  organi¬ 
zations  weren't  around  ...  that  would  be  a  dismal 
story.  Of  course,  we’re  not  saying  that  the  arts 
council  had  something  to  do  with  every  one  of 


FY2003  Montana  Arts  Council  Grants  and/or  Services 

Funded  by  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
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Antelope 
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Glen 

Larslan 

Nye 

Roscoe 

Arlee 

Cat  Creek 

Ekalaka 

Glendive 

Laurel 

Olney 

Rosebud 

Ashland 

Chandler 

Elliston 

Grangeville 

Lavina 

Opheim 

Roundup 

Augusta 

Chario 

Elmo 

Grantsdale 

Ledger 

Otter 

Roy 

Avon 

Chester 

Emigrant 

Grass  Range 

Lewistown 

Outlook 

Rudyard 

Babb 

Chinook 

Ennis 
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Libby 

Ovando 

Ryegate 

Bamville 

Choteau 

Essex 

G  reenough 

Lima 

Pablo 

Saco 

Baker 

Circle 

Ethridge 

Hall 

Lincoln 

Paradise 

Saltese 

Ballantine 

Clancy 

Eureka 

Hamilton 

Livingston 

Park  City 

Sand  Coulee 

Basin 

Clinton 

Fairfield 

Hardin 

Lodge  Grass 

Peerless 

Sanders 

Bearcreek 

Clyde  Park 

Fairview 

Harlem 

Lolo 

Philipsburg 

Savage 

Belgrade 

Cohagen 

Fallon 

Harlowton 

Loma 
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Sco bey 

Belt 

Colstrip 

Ferdig 

Harrison 

Loring 

Plentywood 

Seeley  Lake 

Biddle 

Columbia  Falls 

Fishtail 

Havre 

Lothair 

Plevna 

Shelby 

Big  Arm 

Columbus 

Flaxville 

Hays 

Luther 

Polaris 

Shepherd 

Big  Sandy 

Condon 

Florence 

Heart  Butte 

Malmstrom  AFB 

Polebridge 

Sheridan 

Big  Sky 

Conrad 

Floweree 

Helena 

Malta 

Poison 

Sidney 

Big  Timber 

Corvallis 

Forest  Grove 

Heron 

Manhattan 

Pompeys  Pillar 

Silver  Bow 

Bigtork 

Corwin  Springs 

Forsyth 

Highwood 

Marion 

Pony 

Silver  Star 

Billings 

Crane 

Fort  Benton 

Hilger 

Martin  City 

Poplar 

Simms 

Birney 

Creston 

Fort  Harrison 

Hingham 

Martinsdale 

Port  Townsend 

Somers 

BlackEagle 

Crow  Agency 

Fort  Peck 

Hinsdale 

Marysville 

Power 

Square  Butte 

Bloomfield 

Culberston 

Fort  Shaw 

Hobson 

McAllister 

Pray 

St.  Ignatius 

Bonner 

Custer 

Fort  Smith 

Hogeland 

McLeod 

Proctor 

St  Regis 

Boulder 

Cut  Bank 

Fortine 

Hot  Springs 

Medicine  Lake 

Pryor 

Stanford 

Box  Elder 

Dagmar 

Four  Buttes 

Hungry  Horse 

Melrose 

Ramsay 

Stevensville 

Boyd 

Darby 

France 

Huntley 

Miles  City 

Rapelje 

Stocked 

Bozeman 

Dayton 

Frazer 

Huson 

Mill  Iron 

Ravalli 

Sula 

Brady 

De  Borgia 

Frenchtown 

Hysham 

Milltown 

Raymond 

Sun  River 

Bridger 

Deer  Lodge 

Froid 

Jefferson  City 

Missoula 

Raynesford 

Sunburst 

Broadus 

Denton 

Fromberg 

Joliet 

Moccasin 

Red  Lodge 

Superior 

Broadview 

Dillon 

Gallatin 

Joplin 

Moiese 

Reedpoint 

Swan  Lake 

Brockton 

Divide 

Gateway 

Jordan 

Molt 

Rexford 

Sweetgrass 

Brockway 

Dixon 

Gardiner 

Judith  Gap 

Montana  City 

Richey 

Terry 

Browning 

Dodson 

Gameill 

Kalispell 

Moore 

Richland 

Thompson  Falls 

Brusett 

Drummond 

Garrison 

Kila 

Mount  Vernon 

Ringling 

Three  Forks 

Buffalo 

Dupuyer 

Garryowen 

Kinsey 

Nashua 

Roberts 

Toston 

Busby 

Dutton 

Geraldine 

Lakeside 

New  York 

Rollins 

Townsend 

Butte 

Duxbury 

Geyser 

Lambert 

Norris 

Ronan 

Trego 

Trout  Creek 

Troy 

Turner 

Twin  Bridges 

Two  Dot 

Ulm 

Utica 

Valter 

Vandalia 

Vaughn 

Victor 

Vida 

Virgelle 

Virginia  City 

Volborg 

Warm  Springs 

West  Glacier 

West  Yellowstone 

Westby 

White  Sulphur 

Whitefish 

Whitehall 

Whitewater 

Wibaux 

Willow  Creek 

Wilsall 

Winifred 

Winnett 

Winona 

Winston 

Wisdom 

Wise  River 

Wolf  Creek 

Wolf  Point 

Worden 

Wyola 

Zortman 

Zurich 


The  Montana  Arts  Council's 
grants  and  services,  through 
funding  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts: 

•  Reach  every  county  in  the 

state; 

•  Reach  three  out  of  every 
five  towns  on  Montana's 
map;  and 

•  Reach  one  in  every  six 
K-12  schoolchildren  in  the 

state. 

those  groups.  We  didn’t.  But  we  helped  form 
the  environment  for  arts  and  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions  to  flourish. 

Funding  of  the  arts  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue.  This  is  recently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
President  Bush  and  the  Republican-led  U.S. 
Congress  have  increased  national  arts  funding 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  current  increase  proposed  by  President 
Bush  is  the  largest  increase  in  over  a  decade 
-  at  $18  million.  The  House  just  passed  (June 
2004)  a  $10-million  increase,  which  is  pending 
approval  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Conrad  Bums 
is  the  chairman  of  the  appropriations  committee 
that  deals  with  the  NEA  budget,  so  his  position 
regarding  arts  funding  is  critical. 

Those  of  us  connected  to  government  fund¬ 
ing  of  the  arts  in  Montana  work  to  do  the  very 
best  job  we  can  in  providing  public  benefit  for 
the  dollars  spent.  The  Montana  Arts  Council 
was  proud  to  rank  number-two  in  the  country, 
according  to  the  NEA  grant  panel  reviewing 
applications  that  year,  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
public  benefit  we  provide  rural  Montanans  and 
in  arts  education. 

The  map  and  the  list  of  towns  we  serve 
demonstrate  that  federal  and  state  government 
funding  is  saturated  into  the  cultural  fabric  of 
IV^qntana.  That  return  on  investment  is  enor¬ 
mous,  boosting  Montana’s  economy,  revital¬ 
izing  communities,  bettering  our  quality  of  life 
and  improving  education. 


MAC  Vision  Statement 


The  21st  Century  will  establish  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  as  a  state  and 
national  leader  in  the  arts  by  focusing  its 
vision  outward,  to  not  only  strengthen 
the  arts  in  the  state,  but  also  help  boost 
Montana's  economy,  stimulate  quality  of 
life  and  improve  education  throughout 
the  state. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six 
times  a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs  and  newsworthy 
information  from  individual  artists  and 
arts  organizations.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  Sept.  25,  2004,  for 
the  November/December  2004  issue. 
Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 
PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620- 
2201 ;  406-444-6430,  fax  406-444- 
6548  or  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may 
be  reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Please  credit  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
as  well  as  any  byline. 

State  of  the  Arts  is  available  free 
of  charge  to  Montana  residents  as 
a  public  service  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  To  request  a  subscription, 
please  call  406-444-6430  or  e-mail 
MAC  at  mac@state.mt.us.  Out-of-state 
subscriptions  at  $15  per  year  are  wel¬ 
come.  To  subscribe,  mail  your  check 
to  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620. 
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Congrats  to... 


Paradise  Valley  sculptor  Sam  Anton  Terakedis,  who  earned  first 
place  in  the  sculpture  category  at  the  30th  Annual  Phippen  Museum 
Art  Show  and  Sale,  held  Memorial  Day  weekend  in  Prescott,  AZ, 
with  his  bronze  sculpture,  “Soft  Landing.”  Last  year,  he  captured  the 

Phippen  Museum  Award  with  his  _ 

bronze,  “The  Sanctuary.”  Terakedis 
also  participated  in  the  23rd  annual 
Calgary  Stampede  Western  Art  Show, 

July  5-18  in  Calgary,  AB,  Canada. 


Bozeman  jeweler  Nancy  Daniels 
Hubert,  whose  brooch,  titled 
"Beetle,”  is  included  in  Lark  Books’ 
upcoming  publication,  500  Brooches. 
The  book  is  slated  to  arrive  in 
bookstores  next  spring. 


“Beetle”  by  Nancy  Daniels 
Hubert 

-  Late  Summer,”  was  among 


Helena  artist  Shirley  Cleary,  who 
participated  in  “The  Third  Worldwide 
Exhibition  of  Fine  Art  in  Miniature,” 

June  19-July  12  at  the  Smithsonian’s 
International  Gallery  in  Washington, 

DC.  Cleary's  painting,  “Drifting  a  Fly  - 
1,100  works  of  art  -  each  no  larger  than  35  square  inches  -  by  more  than 
630  artists  from  around  the  world.  The  exhibition  is  the  largest  display  of 
fine  art  in  miniature  ever  held,  and  features  paintings,  prints,  sculptures, 
scrimshaw,  enamel  and  porcelain. 

Park  City  artist  Terry  Osslund,  who  received  an  Honorable  Mention 
Award  for  his  painting,  “Wild  Roses,”  from  the  St.  Louis  Artist  Guild. 
The  work  was  one  of  two  pieces  by  Osslund  juried  into  the  “Exploration 
Exploitation”  exhibit,  on  display  June  6-July  24  at  the  guild’s  gallery  in 
Clayton,  MO.  The  show  was  open  to  artists  living  in  the  1 1  states  along 

the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  and  was 
juried  by  Santa  Fe  artist  and  educator 
Norman  Akers. 

Helena  artist  Tim  Holmes,  who 
created  the  cover  art  and  internal 
illustrations  for  a  new  novel,  The 
Rising:  Journeys  in  the  Wake  of  Global 
Warming.  The  book,  by  Tom  Pollock 
and  Jack  Seybold,  takes  a  human  look 
at  how  global  warming  might  affect  the 
modern  world  and  what  ramifications 
such  disasters  could  have  on 
communities  in  peril.  It  was  available 
in  bookstores  in  June. 

Bozeman  photographer  Salvatore 
Vasapolli,  whose  recent  book  Montana 
won  a  gold  medal  in  the  prestigious 
Sappi  North  America  Book  Awards. 

Former  U.S.  Representative  Pat 

Williams  provided  text  for  the  collection  of  photographs  that  highlight 
the  Beartooth  Mountains  and  other  majestic  places  throughout  the  state. 


Ennis  artist  Susan  Christie,  whose  Sumi-e  paintings  were  on  display 
May  1-June  9  at  Touching  Stone  Gallery  in  Santa  Fe,  NM.  The  joint 
exhibit  with  Tokyo  artist  Hiroki  Murata.  titled  "Tranquil  Light  II,” 
was  reviewed  in  THE  Magazine  of  Santa  Fe.  Katheryn  Davis  praised 
Christie’s  work  as  “exquisite,”  and  writes  that  “each  piece  is  a  jewel  of 
glowing  color  against  immeasurable  blackness.” 

Bozeman  classical  guitarist  Stuart  Weber  and  author  Alan 
Kesselheim,  who  were  recently  commissioned  by  the  Myma  Loy  Center 
in  Helena  to  create  a  piece  commemorating  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

Together,  the  artists  comprise  “Confluence:  A 
Duet  of  Words  and  Music.”  The  new  project, 

“We  Proceeded  On,”  is  funded  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  is  scheduled  to  premier  at  the  Myma 
Loy  during  the  summer  of  2005,  in  conjunction 
with  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  festivities. 

This  major  composition  will  highlight  a  medley 
of  underappreciated  facets  of  the  Corps  of 
Discovery  in  a  performance  that  will  be,  by 
turns,  poignant,  humorous  and  powerful.  “We 
Proceeded  On”  complements  the  duo’s  varied 
and  successful  performance  repertoire,  which 
has  won  over  audiences  throughout  North 
America.  Confluence  was  also  featured  on  a 
PBS  television  program  that  premiered  in  March  2004,  and  recently 
released  their  first  CD,  Confluence  LIVE. 


The  Rising,  illustrated  by  Tim 
Holmes 


Confluence,  with  Alan  Kesselheim 
and  Stuart  Weber  (Winslow  studio) 


Montana  native  Wylie  Gustafson,  who  received  the  Will  Rogers 
Award  for  “Yodeler  of  the  Year"  July  1 3  from  the  Academy  of  Western 
Artists  during  a  ceremony  at  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Theatre  in  Fort 
Worth,  TX.  ‘‘Yahoo!”  was  reportedly  his  response  when  he  received  the 
award.  Gustafson,  who  heads  the  band  Wylie  and  the  Wild  West,  was  up 
against  such  notable  yodelers  as  Ranger  Doug  of  Riders  in  the  Sky  and 
Texas  songstress  Janet  McBride. 


Montana  State  University  film  professor  Dennis  Aig  and  three 
students,  who  spent  August  working  at  6,500  feet  below  sea  level, 
deep  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  filming  World  War  II 
shipwrecks  using  a  Remote  Open  Vehicle  (ROV)  that  can  withstand  the 
immense  underwater  pressure.  The  MSU  team’s  mission  is  twofold: 
they  are  creating  a  documentary  film  on  the  artificial  reef  life  created  by 
the  deep-sea  wrecks,  and  they  are  cataloging  the  sunken  ships.  Lansing 
Dreamer,  the  expedition’s  director  of  photography,  is  a  member  of  the 
Crow  Nation  and  an  MSU  graduate  student  in  Native  American  Studies. 
He’s  a  professional  documentary  and  commercial  cinematographer  with 
film  credits  for  the  Walt  Disney  Company,  Turner  Original  Pictures  and 
NBC.  Other  student  participants  include  Keene  Haywood,  a  graduate 
student  in  MSU’s  Science  and  Natural  History  Filmmaking  program; 
and  Korey  Kaczmarek,  a  senior  in  media  and  theatre  arts  from 
Minnesota. 

Montana  native  Bill  Bowers,  who  premiered  his  one-man  show, 

“It  Goes  Without  Saying,”  Aug.  24-Sept.  4  at  the  Berkshire  Theater 
Festival  in  Stockbridge.  MA.  In  this  brisk,  90-minute  rush  of  a  memoir, 
Bowers  shares  a  madly  funny,  deeply  touching  journey  from  the  wilds 
of  a  Montana  childhood  to  his  Broadway  success  in  “The  Lion  King” 
and  “The  Scarlet  Pimpernel.”  A  student  of  Marcel  Marceau,  Bowers 
wowed  fans  and  critics  alike  at  last  year’s  festival,  where  he  portrayed 
Tinkerbell  and  The  Storyteller  in  the  Main  Stage  production  of  “Peter 
Pan.” 

Montana  State  University  graduate  Alison  Spain,  who  was  awarded 
a  Fulbright  Fellowship  to  spend  eight  months  in  Haiti.  Her  project,  “Art 
without  Borders,"  is  intended  to  eradicate  boundaries  by  making  art 
accessible  to  those  oppressed  by  poverty.  She  will  be  conducting  several 
art  workshops 
and  attempting 
to  create  sister 
communities 
between  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Haitian 
children,  as  well 
as  fundraising 
for  art  materials 
and  exhibition 
expenses. 

The  Mother 
Lode  and 
Orphan  Girl 

theaters  in  Butte, 
which  received 

a  $75,000  grant  from  the  Dennis  and  Phyllis  Washington  Foundation 
-  the  largest  arts  grant  in  the  foundation’s  history.  The  gift  will  be 
spread  over  a  three-year  period  with  $25,000  per  year,  to  be  matched 
by  another  $25,000.  The  Mother  Lode  and  Orphan  Girl  were  able  to 
raise  the  first  $25,000  match  in  a  two-month  period.  The  purpose  of 
the  grant  is  to  establish  an  on-going  summer  theatre  camp  for  children 
in  the  area.  The  first  season  began  in  July  with  instructors  from  New 
York,  Michigan  and  Billings;  55  children  participated.  According  to 
Mike  Halligan.  executive  director  of  the  Washington  Foundation,  "you 
get  an  immeasurable  return  if  you  invest  in  kids.”  The  foundation  was 
impressed  with  the  theatres’  commitment  to  enhancing  and  enriching 
Butte’s  youth  by  introducing  and  immersing  them  in  the  performing 
arts.  Halligan  added  that  the  size  of  the  grant  was  unusual  for  the 
foundation,  whose  average  contribution  is  about  $4,200.  “This  is  an 
opportunity  for  those  kids  that  aren’t  baseball  players  or  don't  run 
track,”  said  Frank  Gardner,  mine  manager  of  Montana  Resources,  Inc., 
a  Washington-owned  company.  He  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
organization’s  ability  to  "run  on  a  shoestring,”  with  little  money  poured 
into  administration. 

The  six  recipients  of  Arts  Alive!  awards,  given  by  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great  Falls  during  a  special  reception  Aug.  1 1 . 
This  year’s  community  members,  honored  for  their  contributions  to  the 
arts,  were  Bill  Preston  for  philanthropy;  George  Chamarro 
and  Betsy  Hoxter,  for  volunteerism;  Judy  Ericksen  for 
service  to  the  arts;  Pam  Lemelin,  who  received  the  Service 
to  the  Square  Award;  and  Nancy  Deshner,  for  her  12  years 
of  dedication  to  Paris  Gibson. 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  which 
received  a  $5,000  grant  from  the  Roland  and  Helen  Lapee 
Family  Foundation  Fund,  administered  by  the  Montana 
Community  Foundation.  The  money  will  be  used  to  fund  the 
museum’s  educational  programs. 

The  Livingston  Depot  Center,  which  received  a  grant 
from  the  Montana  Community  Foundation  for  the  center's 
roof  restoration  and  re-stabilization  project.  The  popular 
museum  is  housed  in  a  restored  1902  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  station.  A  matching  grant  from  the  federal  “Save 
America’s  Treasures”  program  will  help  the  center  make  structural 
reinforcements  and  install  a  quality  roof. 


Fulbright  Scholar  Alison  Spain 


Second 
trade 
mission 
planned 
to  Australia 

The  Montana 
World  Trade 
Center  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  second 
trade  mission 
to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  this 
year. 

The  center 
led  a  mission  to 
the  two  nations 
in  March  that 
opened  doors  for 
several  Montana 
companies.  The 
second  trip  will 
take  advantage 
of  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  North 
American-Aus- 
tralia  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

Geoff  Sutton, 
who  coordinates 
the  art  portion  of 
trade  missions, 
organized  an 
exhibit  in  Palm¬ 
erston  North, 

New  Zealand, 
featuring  works 
by  29  Montana 
artists.  “We  sold 
over  $10,000 
worth  of  art  on 
opening  night," 
Sutton  says.  The 
exhibit  may  move 
to  a  gallery  in 
Australia. 

The  nonprofit 
center  is  based 
at  The  University 
of  Montana  in 
Missoula.  For 
more  details  on 
the  upcoming 
trade  mission 
or  international 
business-related 
events  sponsored 
by  the  Montana 
World  Trade 
Center,  visit  www. 
mwtc.org  or  call 
406-243-6982. 


Send  us  your  good  news 

Artists,  writers,  musicians  and  arts  administrators:  Please  let  us  know 
about  major  awards  and  accomplishments. 

Send  your  good  news  to  Congrats,  c/o  Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT  59824;  or  e-mail:  writeus@lively  times.com.  If  you  include 
a  digital  photo,  please  make  sure  it’s  at  least  1 20  lines  per  inch  (Ipi  or  dpi). 
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History 
Conference 
Comes  to 
Whitefish 

The  31st  an¬ 
nual  Montana 
History  Confer¬ 
ence,  Oct.  28-30 
in  Whitefish,  is 
titled  “Hittin’  the 
High  Spots,” 
and  focuses  on 
the  history  and 
landscape  of 
northwestern 
Montana. 

The  confer¬ 
ence  kicks  off 
on  Thursday  at 
Grouse  Moun¬ 
tain  Lodge  with 
workshops.  His¬ 
torian  Harry  Fritz 
presents  the 
keynote  lecture, 
"Lost  in  Mon¬ 
tana:  The  Truth 
about  Lewis  and 
Clark,”  6  p.m. 
Thursday  at  the 
O’Shaughnessy 
Center.  A  recep¬ 
tion  follows,  with 
desserts  at  the 
Stumptown  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

Friday’s 
presentations 
explore  a  diverse 
range  of  topics, 
including  na¬ 
tional  park  rang¬ 
ers,  conflict  and 
change  in  the 
timber  industry, 
use  of  indig¬ 
enous  plants 
and  the  writings 
of  Dorothy  M. 
Johnson  and 
James  Welch. 

Saturday's 
presentations 
focus  on  The 
Great  Northern 
Railway,  winter 
recreation, 
and  the  ever- 
popular  “Jerks  in 
Montana  History: 
Speaking  III  of 
the  Dead.”  The 
conference 
winds  up  with 
bus  excursions 
to  Glacier  Park 
or  the  historic 
North  Fork  of  the 
Flathead,  or  a 
walking  tour  of 
Whitefish. 

For  more 
information,  call 
406-444-2694. 


NEA 


(from  page  1) 

Montana  also  has  a  history  of  strong  arts  patrons  -  like  the 
Bair  family  in  Billings.  “They’ve  been  able  to  give  the  arts  a 
really  good  boost,”  she  said.  “That’s  what  every  state  needs 
-  that  public-private  partnership.” 

The  NEA  is  enjoying  renewed  support  and  budget  increases 
from  the  president  and  Congress.  Mason  credits  the  upswing, 
in  part,  to  Chairman  Gioia’s  “clear  vision  for  the  agency.” 

“He  sees  no  conflict  between  supporting  artistic  excellence 
and  providing  access  to  the  arts,”  she  says.  Under  his  steward¬ 
ship,  the  endowment  “has  become  more  of  a  public  service 
organization.  We  think  of  ourselves,  first  and  foremost,  as 
providing  public  value  for  all  Americans.” 

She  mentions  two  programs  as  prime  examples:  Shakespeare 
in  American  Communities,  which  brought  top-notch  perfor¬ 
mances  of  the  Bard’s  works  to  more  than  100  communities, 
and  Operation  Homecoming,  which  will  help  soldiers  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Iraq  write  about  their  wartime  experiences  with 
help  from  distinguished  authors  (including  Montana  resident 
Jeff  Shaara). 

Mason  notes  that  the  NEA  -  like  arts  organizations  through¬ 
out  Montana  -  leverages  its  public  funding  through  sponsors 
and  partnerships.  “For  every  $1  the  endowment  gets,  it’s  able 
to  leverage  $7  from  the  private  sector,”  she  said.  “It’s  a  great 
investment.” 

Montanans  have  the  opportunity  to  do  the  same:  pursue  pub¬ 
lic  funding,  in  order  to  generate  private  support.  The  large  turn¬ 
out  at  the  August  workshop  was  an  affirmation  that  Montanans 
are  committed  to  building  the  arts  in  their  state. 

“It  made  me  realize  how  hungry  people  are  for  information 
about  the  endowment,”  she  says.  “It  really  said  to  me,  ‘this 
matters  to  us.  we  want  to  participate  and  we  want  more  arts  for 
our  state.’” 

Shakespeare  (from  page  1) 


Grant  tips:  Choose  your  best  project 


The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  is  committed  to  expanding  the 
reach  of  its  programs  throughout  the 
Big  Sky.  To  foster  greater  participa¬ 
tion,  Eileen  Mason,  senior  deputy 
chairman  of  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts,  conducted  a  grants 
workshop  Aug.  1 1  at  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum. 

More  than  100  people  attended, 
representing  30  arts  organizations 
throughout  Montana.  Mason  said 
she  was  “thrilled”  with  the  turnout, 
and  congratulated  the  staffs  of  Sen. 
Conrad  Bums  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  “an  excellent  job”  of 
spreading  the  word. 

According  to  Mason,  17  grants 
were  awarded  last  year  to  state 
groups,  from  among  48  applications. 
“We’re  here  to  bring  more  of  you  into 
the  NEA  family,”  she  said. 

Mason  touted  Challenge  America 
grants  as  a  great  way  for  smaller 
organizations  to  pursue  endowment 
funding.  The  program  “is  especially 
geared  to  small  and  midsize  organiza¬ 
tions,  with  an  emphasis  on  reaching 
underserved  populations,”  she  said. 
“Since  Montana  is  so  spread  out,  most 
of  its  population  is  considered  rural 
and  underserved.” 


The  program  also  makes  the  process 
less  daunting,  especially  for  first-time 
applicants.  The  application  form  is 
less  complicated;  the  turn-around  time 
is  quicker;  and  the  matching  funds  of 
$10,000  are  easier  for  rural  communi¬ 
ties  to  raise. 

She  also  offered  practical  tips  on  ap¬ 
plying  for  grants: 

•  “Choose  your  absolutely  best  proj¬ 
ect  -  the  one  you’re  able  to  make  the 
best  case  for.”  * 

•  “Whatever  artist  is  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  should  pick  the  work  sample.” 

•  “Do  your  best  to  explain  why  the 
project  is  of  artistic  excellence  or  has 
artistic  merit.” 

•  “Proofread,  don’t  make  mistakes 
and  check  your  budget.” 

•  “Start  early  so  you  can  write  a  really 
good  narrative.” 

•  “Call  the  NEA  for  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  If  you  have  questions,  don’t  be 
shy  about  asking.” 

•  “If  the  application  isn’t  successful, 
please  call  and  get  feedback.  Panelists 
comment  on  the  applications,  so  feed¬ 
back  is  available  over  the  phone.” 

For  more  information  on  Challenge 
America  and  other  NEA  programs,  visit 
www.nea.gov. 


The  company  also  offers  workshops  in  stage 
combat,  Shakespearean  verse,  improvisation, 
and  the  relevance  of  Shakespeare,  or  “what 
does  it  have  to  do  with  me?” 

Over  the  past  decade,  they’ve  performed 
several  classics  -  “Macbeth,"  “Julius  Caesar,” 
“Twelfth  Night,”  “As  You  Like  It”  and  “Romeo 
and  Juliet.”  Productions  are  geared  toward 
high-school  audiences,  although  in  smaller 
communities,  the  troupe  has  often  performed 
for  K-12  crowds.  “We  don’t  dumb  them  down 
at  all,”  says  Jahnke  of  the  performances.  “Oth¬ 
erwise,  it’s  a  disservice  to  Shakespeare  and  to 
the  audience.” 

Last  year,  due  to  budget  cuts,  the  company 
trimmed  the  number  of  actors  to  four  and 


reduced  the  size  of  the  tour  to  30  schools.  The 
NEA  initiative  enables  the  company  to  expand 
again,  to  six  actors  and  35-42  schools. 

Bill  Brown,  a  Chicago  actor  and  director  with 
a  long  association  with  the  company,  will  direct 
"A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream."  Brown  is  as¬ 
sociate  artistic  director  for  MSIP  and  directed 
“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  for  the  2003  summer 
tour. 

Students  seem  enthusiastic  about  the  com¬ 
pany's  action-packed  productions.  “The  play 
was  fabulous,”  said  a  12th  grader  at  Absarokee. 
High.  “Thanks  for  coming  -  it  was  the  coolest!” 
“They  rocked,”  said  a  senior  in  Forsyth. 

And  teachers  appreciate  the  exposure  to  clas¬ 
sic  literature.  “As  dry  as  ‘Julius  Caesar’  can  be. 


most  of  the  students  were  awed  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion,”  said  a  teacher  at  Geraldine  High  School. 
“My  students  talked  about  how  much  fun  they 
had  for  days,”  wrote  a  teacher  from  Shepherd. 

The  company  rounds  up  sponsorships  and 
writes  grants  for  the  school  programs,  which 
cost  $750  per  performance.  “With  budget 
crunches  everywhere,  this  can  mean  a  lot  of 
money  to  small  schools,”  says  Jahnke. 

And  some  of  the  schools  are  tiny  -  Power, 
Dutton  and  Roberts,  for  example.  “In  a  small 
town,  everyone  comes,  even  the  kindergarten 
kids,”  says  Jahnke. 

For  more  information,  visit  Montana.edu/ 
Shakespeare  or  call  406-994-390 1 . 


Montana  organizations  reap  12  NEA/Forest  Service  grants 


Montana  organizations  received  1 2  of  33 
Arts  and  Rural  Communities  Assistance  grants 
awarded  this  year  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  Forest  Service.  The  special 
grant  program  supports  arts-based  rural  com¬ 
munity  development  projects  eligible  under  the 
Forest  Service  Economic  Action  Program  (EAP) 
guidelines. 

The  initiative  helps  grantees  demonstrate 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  arts  in  rural 
economic  diversification  and  cultural  resource 
conservation  in  forest  and/or  natural  resource 
dependent  areas. 

For  the  2004  grant  cycle,  a  dozen  Montana 
organizations  (out  of  27  applicants)  received  a 
total  of  $102,900.  Among  the  10  states  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  initiative,  33  organizations 
received  $260,000  in  awards. 

Montana’s  recipients  include: 

Art  Mobile  of  Montana  of  Dillon  -  $9,000 
for  its  mobile  art  tour,  which  provides  exhibits 
of  original,  high-quality  contemporary  art  and 
art  lessons,  by  a  professional  art  educator  for 
Montana  residents.  The  interactive  discussions 
and  lessons  reflect  broad  issues  of  art,  society 
and  culture. 

Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund  in 
Browning  -  $10,000  to  fund  “Youth  Visions: 
Ancient  Truths.”  Tribal  experts  will  work  with 
Blackfeet  students  to  create  a  visual  art  exhibit 
interpreting  the  modern-day  importance  of  the 
Badger-Two  Medicine  region.  The  exhibit  will 
be  shown  at  the  Plains  Indian  Museum  to  mark 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial. 

Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Browning  -  $8,000  for 


the  North  American  Indian  Days  Arts  Festival, 
held  during  the  tribe’s  annual  North  American 
Indian  Days  Celebration,  the  second  week  of 
July  2005. 

Cherry  Valley  Elementary  School  in  Poison 

-  $4,350  for  the  “Scenes  from  Our  Backyard” 
Art  Docent  Program.  Art  docents  introduce  a 
famous  landscape  artist  to  students,  followed 
by  a  field  trip  to  a  scenic  area  to  paint,  using  the 
style  of  that  artist.  This  program  will  promote 
students’  awareness  of  the  natural  resources  in 
the  Flathead  Valley. 

Crow  Tribe  at  Crow  Agency  -  $8,450  for  the 
Crow  Arts  and  Crafts  Expo,  held  June  26-27  in 
conjunction  with  the  Crow  Native  Days.  The 
three  categories  are  beadwork,  paintings  and 
sewing. 

Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture 
in  Bozeman  -  $10,000  for  the  Yellowstone 
Artist  Explorers,  a  program  that  leads  young 
people  on  artistic  journeys  into  the  Yellowstone 
ecosystem.  By  integrating  various  educational 
disciplines,  they  gain  new  understanding  of  the 
diversity  of  the  region  and  artistically  express 
personal  visions  of  their  place  within  it. 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell 

-  $10,000  for  the  major  destination  exhibit, 
“Winold  Reiss:  Artist  for  the  Great  Northern,” 
which  will  open  next  summer. 

Mission  Valley  Friends  of  the  Arts  in  Poison 

-  $6,000  for  “Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  Little 
People,”  an  original  musical  theatre  production 
that  will  explore  cultural  unity  and  reliance  on 
natural  resources  and  conservation.  Workshops 


and  a  media  campaign  will  promote  the  arts 
as  a  tool  for  community  development  and  an 
economic  stimulator. 

Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  and 
MSU  Foundation  in  Bozeman  -  $10,000  for 
the  company’s  summer  tour.  Montana  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Parks  (MSIP)  began  its  32nd  sea¬ 
son  in  June  2004,  bringing  live,  professional 
performances  of  Shakespeare’s  “Romeo  and 
Juliet”  and  Moliere’s  “Tartuffe”  to  50  com¬ 
munities  throughout  Montana  and  northern 
Wyoming. 

Montana  Tribal  Tourism  Alliance  in  Billings 
-  $10,000  for  the  second  annual  Gathering  of 
Artists  and  Speaker  Series.  The  gathering  is  an 
American  Indian  Arts  market  that  provides  a 
low-cost,  high-quality  venue  for  Indian  artists 
to  promote  and  sell  their  art  while  learning 
from  Indian  artists  in  the  speaker  series. 

Myma  Loy  Center/Helena  Presents  in  Hel¬ 
ena  -  $10,000  for  “Echoes  of  Discovery,”  a 
unique  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  arts  and 
performance  program,  started  in  2002,  which 
is  bringing  a  variety  of  arts  events  to  rural 
areas  along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  in  2005. 

Sunburst  Community  Service  Foundation  in 
Eureka  -  $7, 100  for  the  Wood  Rocks!  Festival, 
which  celebrates  the  community's  heritage 
while  developing  markets  for  local  wood  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  festival  of  “wood,  art  and  music” 
features  events,  performers  and  booths  and  is  a 
focal  point  for  Eureka’s  centennial  year. 

For  details  on  the  Arts  and  Rural  Communi¬ 
ties  Assistance  Initiative,  visit  arcai.cgweb.org. 
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For  Readers  &  Writers 


Missoula  hosts  fifth  annual  book  fest 


For  the  fifth  year  in 
a  row,  Montanans  will 
celebrate  the  written 
word  at  the  Montana 
Festival  of  the  Book, 

Sept.  30-Oct.  2  in 
downtown  Missoula. 

The  festival  will 
feature  scores  of  the 
region’s  writers  in  a 
variety  of  readings, 
panels,  exhibits,  dem¬ 
onstrations,  a  literary 
contest,  signings,  en¬ 
tertainment,  receptions, 
and  other  events.  More 
than  5,000  visitors  from 
across  the  state,  the 
nation  and  Europe  are 
expected  to  attend.  The 
festival  is  presented  by 
the  Montana  Center 
for  the  Book  and  the 
Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  numerous 
other  national,  state  and  local  organizations  and 
businesses,  including  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

As  in  years  past,  the  Montana  Festival  of  the 
Book  will  feature  some  of  the  most  important 
voices  of  the  West,  including  award-winning 
authors  Chuck  Palahniuk,  Mary  Clearman  Blew, 
William  Kittredge,  James  Lee  Burke,  Guy  Van- 
derhaeghe,  Mark  Spragg,  Annick  Smith,  Pete 
Fromm,  Greg  Keeler,  Richard  Manning,  Diane 
Smith,  Chris  Crutcher,  Stephenie  Ambrose 
Tubbs,  Richard  Wheeler  and  Gary  Ferguson. 
Gala  events  include  a  special  live  presentation 
of  National  Public  Radio’s  “Selected  Shorts"  on 
Thursday  night,  and  a  gala  reading  at  the  Wilma 
Theatre  on  Saturday. 

This  year’s  festival  also  features  several  pro¬ 
grams  celebrating  James  Welch,  and  this  year’s 
One  Book  Montana  selection,  Welch’s  novel 


Fools  Crow.  Other  of¬ 
ferings  include  a  panel 
on  ‘The  Art  of  the  Es¬ 
say”;  award-winning 
authors  from  northwest 
Canada;  a  look  at  new 
works  on  Lewis  and 
Clark;  an  appreciation 
of  Richard  Brautigan; 
and  a  panel  on  small 
literary  presses. 

Special  programming 
for  young  adults  will 
include  presentations 
by  nationally  acclaimed 
author  Chris  Crutcher, 
programs  on  writing 
contests  for  kids,  and 
readings  by  authors 
Sneed  B.  Collard  III 
and  Dorothy  Patent. 
Adults  and  children 
may  participate  in 
workshops  on  book¬ 
making,  book  collecting 
and  appraisal,  book 
groups,  and  other  hands-on  events.  And,  the 
winning  entry  to  the  fifth  annual  “Happy  Tales” 
literary  contest  will  be  announced,  with  appro¬ 
priate  fanfare. 

The  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  is  open  to 
the  public  and  almost  all  of  the  more  than  50 
events  are  free  of  charge.  Venues  in  downtown 
Missoula  include  the  Wilma  Theatre,  the  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Parkside,  the  Missoula  Public  Library 
and  Caras  Park. 

For  more  information,  e-mail  festival  coor¬ 
dinator  Kim  Anderson  at  kanders@selwav.umt. 
edu  or  Mark  Sherouse,  executive  director  of  the 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities/Mon¬ 
tana  Center  for  the  Book,  sherouse@selway. 
umt.edu;  call  243-6022  or,  in  Montana,  800- 
624-6001;  or  visit  the  website,  www.bookfest- 
mt.org. 


Dozens  of  the  region’s  writers  -  including 
author  and  fisherman  Jon  Jackson  -  gather 
in  Missoula  Sept.  30-Oct.  2  for  the  Montana 
Festival  of  the  Book. 


Bozeman  poet,  songwriter  and  play¬ 
wright  Greg  Keeler  will  participate 
in  a  gala  reading  during  the  Helena 
Festival  of  the  Book. 

Readings,  workshops 
on  tap  for  Helena  fest 

Books  and  writers  are  the  centerpiece 
of  a  four-day  Helena  Festival  of  the  Book, 
Oct.  20-23.  Sponsors  for  the  community’s 
third  annual  event  include  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Library  and  Myma  Loy  Center. 

Festivities  begin  at  7:30  Wednesday  with 
the  “Literature  Slam”  at  Miller’s  Crossing; 
the  event  is  part  of  the  weekly  Naked 
Words  Reading  Series. 

The  library  hosts  a  reading  by  current 
and  former  resident  artists  of  the  Montana 
Artists  Refuge  in  Basin,  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday;  and  a  reception,  book  fair  and 
gala  reading  by  Pete  Fromm,  author  of  As 
Cool  as  /  Am,  5:30  p.m.  Friday. 

Saturday’s  offerings  include  workshops 
with  Fromm,  Greg  Keeler,  and  Vicki 
Lindner;  a  lecture  by  Robert  Baker  on 
“Annual  Poetics”;  and  panel  discussions 
on  “Novels-in-Progress”  and  ’The  Art  of 
Nonfiction.”  The  festival  concludes  with  a 
gala  reading  by  Greg  Keeler,  Vicki  Lindner 
and  Mandy  Smoker  Broadus,  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  library. 

For  details,  visit  www.helenabookfest. 
com  or  call  447-1690,  ext.  124  for  details. 


Hugo  House  celebrates  legacy  of  James  Welch 


Legacy:  A 
Celebration 
of  fames 
Welch 

Oct.  22-23  at 
Hugo  House 
in  Seattle 

James  Welch 

(Photo  by  Michael  G  a  1 1  a  c  h  e  r/  M/ssou/isn) 


Several  prominent  authors, 
including  Sherman  Alexie,  Ivan 
Doig,  Gretel  Ehrlich,  Jim  Harrison, 

Simon  Ortiz  and  Leslie  Marmon 
Silko,  will  explore  the  work  of 
the  late  Native  American  author 
James  Welch  and  the  general  theme 
of  legacy  during  Richard  Hugo 
House’s  Seventh  Annual  Inquiry, 

Oct.  22-23  in  Seattle. 

“Legacy:  A  Celebration  of 
James  Welch”  will  be  held  at 
Hugo  House,  the  literary  arts  cen¬ 
ter  founded  in  1997  on  Seattle’s 
Capitol  Hill.  During  these  two 
days,  the  guest  participants  and 
the  public  will  explore  the  idea  of 
legacy  through  two  lenses  -  that 
of  their  personal  art  forms,  and 
that  of  Welch's  life  and  work. 

Classes,  readings  and  reminiscences  are 
all  in  the  works.  Events  include  several  films, 
including  a  series  of  new  shorts  by  Alexie, 
as  well  as  Paul  Stekler’s  documentary,  “Last 
Stand  at  Little  Bighorn.”  Montana  participants 
include  Debra  Magpie  Earling,  Ripley  Hugo, 
Bill  Kittred^  and  Annick  Smith.  In  honor  of 
the  events.  Viking  Penguin  is  reissuing  Welch’s 
book  of  poems,  Riding  the  Earthboy  40. 

The  son  of  a  Blackfeet  father  and  a  Gros 
Ventre  mother,  Welch  wrote  vibrantly,  directly 
and  truthfully  of  both  the  Native  American 
experience  and  the  changing  West.  His  work, 
which  ranges  from  the  historic  (Fools  Crow)  to 


the  contemporary  (The  Indian  Lawyer),  treads 
that  uncomfortable  terrain  between  reservation 
and  acculturation,  subjugation  and  alienation. 

“This  is  the  most  significant  event  that  Hugo 
House  has  produced  since  we  opened  in  1997,” 
said  artistic  director  and  co-founder  Frances 
McCue.  “By  remembering  Jim  Welch  with  read¬ 
ings,  conversations,  films,  parties  and  classes, 
we  are  connecting  to  our  own  legacy  as  an 
organization.” 

Hugo  House  was  constructed  in  memory  of 
Seattle  native  and  Missoula  poet  Richard  Hugo. 
Welch  was  one  of  Hugo’s  prize  students,  and 
became  one  of  the  great  writers  of  the  American 
West.  “Both  Hugo  and  Welch  created  a  wake 


that  has  given  us  a  more 
robust  and  complex  literary 
heritage  than  we  could 
have  imagined,”  said  Mc¬ 
Cue.  “This  is  our  chance  to 
celebrate  that  legacy.” 

Among  the  national 
and  international  honors 
Welch  received  are  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  Book  Prize, 
an  American  Book  Award 
and  four  Pacific  Northwest 
Booksellers  Association 
Book  Awards.  The  French 
government  in  2000 
awarded  him  the  Chevalier 
de  l’Ordre  des  Arts  et  des 
Lettres  -  the  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Bom  in  Browning,  MT,  in  1940,  Welch 
received  his  bachelor's  and  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  The  University  of  Montana; 
he  died  in  August  2003  in  Missoula.  He 
wrote:  “Indian  writers  might  come  from  dif¬ 
ferent  eras,  from  different  geographies,  from 
different  tribes,  but  we  all  have  one  thing  in 
common:  We  are  storytellers  from  a  long  way 
back.  And  we  will  be  heard  for  generations  to 
come.” 

For  more  information,  visit  www. 
hugohouse.org/programs/annualin- 
quiry.html;  call  206-322-7030  or  e-mail 
welcome@hugohouse.org  with  questions. 
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Quotable 
quotes  ... 

“A  broad  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  arts 
helps  give 
children  a  better 
understanding  of 
their  world  ...  We 
need  students 
who  are  cultur¬ 
ally  literate  as 
well  as  math  and 
science  literate.” 

-  Paul  Ostergard, 
Vice  President 
Corporate 
Contributions, 
Citicorp 


“Great  na¬ 
tions  write  their 
autobiographies 
in  three  manu¬ 
scripts  -  the 
book  of  their 
deeds,  the  book 
of  their  words 
and  the  book  of 
their  art.” 

-  John  Ruskin, 
British  art  critic  and 
social  commentator 
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MSU  library 
acquires  fort 
telegrams 

When  Sioux 
Chief  Sitting 
Bull  led  5,000  of 
his  people  into 
Canada  in  the 
1870s,  Montana 
settlers,  cattle¬ 
men  and  miners 
worried  that  the  In¬ 
dian  leader  would 
organize  raids  into 
northern  Montana. 

In  response, 
in  1879,  the  U.S. 
military  built 
Montana’s  largest 
military  head¬ 
quarters,  Fort 
Assinniboine,  near 
today’s  Havre. 

Now,  research¬ 
ers  and  history 
buffs  have  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  1 45  Fort 
Assinniboine  tele¬ 
grams  from  1881 
via  Montana  State 
University’s  Renne 
Library’s  online 
services.  Last 
spring,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  a  Fort 
Assinniboine  sol¬ 
dier  approached 
Kim  Allen  Scott, 
university  archivist 
and  special  col¬ 
lections  librarian, 
with  an  offer  to  sell 
a  year’s  worth  of 
telegrams. 

The  libraries 
negotiated  for  the 
telegrams  with 
money  raised  by 
the  Friends  of  the 
MSU  Libraries. 

“We  are  giving 
complete  access 
to  the  Fort  Assinni¬ 
boine  telegrams,” 
said  Scott.  ‘This 
is  a  prototype  of 
what  we  want 
to  do  with  other 
manuscript  collec¬ 
tions  we  hold.” 

The  telegrams 
are  posted  on  the 
library  website, 
www.lib.montana. 
edu/collect/spcoll/ 
findaid/2457.html. 

-  Jean  Arthur 
MSU  News 
Service 


Real  Heroes 

By  Pat  Schuller 

Published  2003  by  Xlibris  Corporation, 

Philadelphia,  PA 
$17.84  softcover 

Darry  Logan  was  on  his  20th  bombing  mission 
aboard  a  B-17  bomber  in  March  1944  when  the 
plane  was  downed  by  German  fire  over  occupied 
Belgium. 

His  sister,  Pat  Schuller,  tells  the  story  of 
her  brother's  war  experience  and  his  rescue  by 
the  Belgium  underground.  Journal  entries  and 
anecdotes  trace  the  gunner’s  trajectory  through  the 
war  -  and  the  months  he  spent  in  hiding  until  the 
Allies  liberated  Belgium  in  September  1 944. 

The  families  who  sheltered  Darius  Logan  and  many  other  American 
flyers  during  World  War  II,  at  tremendous  personal  risk,  were  the  real  heroes 
in  this  particular  story,  she  concludes. 

'  Schuller,  who  was  a  teenager  on  an  Iowa  farm  during  World  War  II, 
moved  to  Montana  with  her  family  in  1971  and  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
psychology  from  Montana  State  University.  The  publication  of  Real  Heroes 
was  a  lifelong  goal,  she  says. 


Discovering  Lewis  and  Clark 
from  the  Air 

By  Joseph  Mussulman,  with  photographs 
by  Jim  Wark 

Published  2004  by  Mountain  Press 
Publishing,  Missoula,  MT 
$24  softcover 

Looking  for  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
Corps  of  Discovery’s  journey?  This  new 
full-color  collaboration  by  author,  teacher 
and  cartographer  Joseph  Mussulman  and 
aerial  photographer  Jim  Wark  provides  just 
such  a  perspective. 

Wark.  a  formal  naval  aviator  and  mining 
engineer,  piloted  his  small  airplane  from  Monticello,  VA,  to  Fort  Clatsop  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  capturing  more  than  3,200  images  of  the  expedition’s  route  from 
1 ,000  feet  above  the  earth.  The  hundred-plus  photographs  selected  for  the  book 
are  accompanied  by  Mussulman’s  descriptions  of  the  landmarks,  seasoned  by 
entries  from  the  explorers’ journals. 

Historian  James  Rhonda  praises  the  book  for  "matching  remarkable 
photographs  to  memorable  text  (for  a)  compelling  vision  of  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  called  the  ‘face  of  the  country.'” 


Children  of  The  Large  Beaked 
Bird  History  and  Culture  of  The 
Crow  Nation 

By  Jerry  Bauck 

Published  2004  by  AuthorHouse, 

Bloomington,  IN 
$11.50  softcover 

Author  Jerry  Bauck  has  transformed  his  fasci¬ 
nation  with  one  of  the  most  dominant  tribes  in  the 
.  American  West  into  a  book  about  Crow  history 
and  culture. 

Children  of  The  Large  Beaked  Bird  traces  the 
tribe’s  migration  from  Minnesota  to  Canada  and 
finally  to  Montana,  where  the  Crow  settled  before 
Europeans  arrived  in  the  American  West.  It  also  describes  the  contentious  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  Crow  and  other  tribes  in  the  region  and  their  attitude 
toward  settlers.  Through  anecdotes  from  tribal  members,  Bauck  explores 
Crow  culture,  including  development  of  the  family,  childrearing,  education 
and  spiritual  beliefs. 

The  author,  who  taught  on  both  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Crow  reserva¬ 
tions,  owns  a  used  bookstore  in  Red  Lodge  -  a  community  that  once  served 
as  a  winter  camp  for  the  Crow.  He  has  written  eight  other  books  that  range 
from  cookbooks  to  children’s  stories. 


Hans  Kleiber  Wyoming  Printmaker 
and  Artist 

By  Marylee  M.  Moreland  and  Gary  L.  Temple 
Published  June  2004  by  The  Meadowlark 
Gallery,  Inc.,  Billings,  MT 
$100  hardcover  (signed  by  authors) 

The  authors,  Marylee  Moreland  and  Gary 
Temple,  continue  to  explore  the  works  of  eminent 
Wyoming  artist  Hans  Kleiber  with  an  extensive 
analysis  of  Kleiber’s  printmaking  career. 

The  artist  rendered  in  loving  detail  the 
landscape  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  in  north- 
central  Wyoming,  where  he  was  a  forest  ranger 
for  many  years.  He  was  largely  self-taught,  and 
used  watercolor,  oils  and  gouache  to  record  his  impressions  of  wildlife  and  ranch 
scenes.  However,  etching  was  his  primary  medium. 

In  addition  to  hand-colored  and  previously  unpublished  impressions,  the  book 
includes  a  selection  of  Kleiber’s  oil  and  watercolor  paintings  and  examples  of 
his  DuPont  Sporting  advertisements.  The  text  also  explores  his  association  with 
Will  James  and  E.  W.  "Bill”  Gollings. 

Moreland  and  Temple,  both  graduates  of  Montana  State  University,  have 
owned  and  operated  Meadowlark  Gallery  in  Billings  since  1987.  They  also 
wrote  and  published  a  two-volume  book,  Hans  Kleiber,  A  Reference  Manual. 


Montana’s  Grandest  Historic 
Hotels  and  Resorts  of  the 
Treasure  State 

By  Stan  Cohen 

Published  in  June  2004  by  Pictorial 
Histories  Publishing  Company, 

Missoula,  MT 
$15.95  softcover 

Missoula  historian  Stan  Cohen  continues  to 
mine  Montana  history  with  his  latest  pictorial 
book,  which  describes  and  depicts  hotels  and 
resorts  throughout  the  Treasure  State. 

Hundreds  of  color  and  black  and  white 
photos  show  the  grand  old  hotels  that  were 
once  cornerstones  of  each  Montana  city,  and  the  remote  resorts  and  chalets 
that  welcomed  intrepid  travelers. 

Entries  range  from  the  Belton  Chalet  in  West  Glacier  to  the  Gallatin 
Gateway  Inn  near  Bozeman;  and  from  the  once  elegant  Hotel  Rainbow 
in  Great  Falls  to  the  restored  Murray  Hotel  in  Livingston.  Ten  hot  springs 
throughout  the  state  continue  to  boast  active  resorts  -  several  dating  back  to 
the  early  1900s  -  while  others  survive  only  in  drawings  and  photos. 


Into  the  Blue  A  Father’s  Flight  and 
A  Daughter’s  Return 
By  Susan  Edsall 

Published  June  1,  2004,  by  St.  Martin’s  Press, 

New  York,  NY 
$24.95  hardcover 

Flying  was  a  way  of  life  for  the  Edsall  family 
-  “Dad  flew,  that’s  how  we  understood  who  we 
were  as  a  family  and  who  Dad  was  as  a  man”  - 
until  a  stroke  rendered  the  author’s  father,  Wayne 
Edsall,  incapable  of  forming  coherent  thoughts  or 
words  -  much  less  piloting  a  plane. 

Once  their  father  is  home  from  the  hospital,  his 
daughters,  Sharon  and  Susan,  decide  to  commute 
to  Bozeman  from  their  respective  homes  in  North  Carolina  and  Vermont,  to 
provide  their  father  with  intensive,  daily  therapy. 

The  Edsalls  grew  up  in  Bozeman,  where  Wayne  Edsall  traversed  the 
state’s  skies  in  his  antique  aircraft,  often  with  Susan  aboard.  With  honesty 
and  sparks  of  raw  emotion,  the  author  describes  her  family’s  struggle  to 
return  Wayne  to  his  beloved  sky  and  the  controls  of  his  cockpit. 


Seeley-Swan  Day  Hikes 

By  Alan  Leftridge 

Published  2004  by  the  author  and  printed  by  the 
Printing  Center  in  Great  Falls,  MT 
$12  softcover 

Wilderness  ranger  and  naturalist  Alan  Leftridge 
shares  his  knowledge  of  the  Seeley-Swan  Valley  and 
the  Mission  Mountains  that  flank  its  western  edge  in 
his  new  collection  of  day  hikes. 

Hikes,  ranging  from  1-14  miles,  explore  the  45 
miles  of  Forest  Service  trails  in  the  Mission  Mountain 
Wilderness,  along  with  trails  in  the  Swan  Front 
Range,  which  abuts  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness. 

Leftridge  offers  detailed  instructions  on  how  to  reach 
the  trail  head;  rates  hikes  on  level  of  difficulty;  and 
includes  black  and  white  or  color  photos  and  an  enticing  description  of  the  flora 
and  geologic  formations  that  mark  each  trail. 

Leftridge,  who  resides  in  the  Swan  Valley,  was  a  seasonal  naturalist  in 
Yellowstone  Park  and  taught  high  school  in  West  Yellowstone  for  25  years.  He’s 
the  executive  editor  of  The  Interpreter  magazine  and  authored  Glacier  Day 
Hikes,  published  in  2003  by  Farcountry  Press. 

Horses  I’ve  Known 

By  Will  James 

Published  April  2004  by  Mountain  Press 
Publishing  Company,  Missoula,  MT 
$18  softcover 

Mountain  Press,  in  collaboration  with  the  Will 
James  Art  Company  of  Billings,  continues  to  reprint 
books  by  western  writer  and  artist  Will  James  in  its 
Tumbleweed  Series.  This  latest  edition,  Horses  I’ve 
Known,  was  first  published  in  1940  and  contains  some 
of  the  author’s  most  acclaimed  short  stories. 

The  book  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  James’s 
illustrations,  often  depicting  cowpokes  trying  to  stay 
astride  a  bucking  horse. 

The  author  was  born  in  Quebec,  Canada,  and  moved  to  the  American  West  as 
a  teenager  to  pursue  his  dream  of  becoming  a  cowboy.  His  articles^htories  and 
illustrations  captured  the  public’s  imagination  and  continue  to  offer  a  window  on 
a  vanishing  way  of  life. 
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Writing  Her  Own  Life  Imogene 
Welch,  Western  Rural 
Schoolteacher 

By  Mary  Clearman  Blew 

Published  June  2004  by  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  Norman,  OK 
$29.95  hardcover 

Mary  Clearman  Blew’s  aunt,  Imogene  Welch, 
began  keeping  a  diary  on  Jan.  1,  1934,  at  age  24.  A 
child  of  Montana  homesteaders,  she  was  pursuing 
a  bachelor’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

She  would  continue  to  chronicle  her  life  for  the  next 
half-century. 

Through  journal  entries,  correspondence  and 
observations,  Blew  peers  over  her  aunt’s  shoulder,  describing  Welch’s  familial 
ties,  her  struggles  as  a  schoolteacher,  her  desires  and  disappointments.  As 
Blew  reads  the  diaries,  “What  I  have  experienced  blossoms  into  what  1 
imagine;”  and  so  her  aunt’s  story  becomes,  in  some  ways,  the  author’s  own. 

The  author,  a  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  has  written 
the  acclaimed  memoir  All  But  the  Waltz,  and  four  other  books. 

Crazy  Woman  Creek  Women  Rewrite 
the  American  West 

Edited  by  Linda  M.  Hasselstrom,  Gaydell  Collier 
and  Nancy  Curtis 

Published  2004  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Books,  New 
York,  NY 
$14  softcover 

The  three  Wyoming-based  editors,  “long 
troubled  by  the  misguided  images  of  skinny 
cowgirls  on  prancing  palominos  . . .  embarked  on 
a  mission  to  the  set  the  record  straight”  with  this 
collection  of  prose  and  poems  by  153  women  living 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Crazy  Woman  Creek  includes  16  contributions 
by  Montanans.  Poet  B.J.  Buckley  of  Lolo  celebrates  the  tradition  of  cooking 
for  the  dead  in  “Funeral  Meats”:  "And  you’ve  never  cooked,  really,  until  the 
dead/  reach  through  flour  and  salt  and  milk,/  stand  next  to  you  watching  water 
boil,/  a  little  of  this,  a  little  of  that  ...” 

Poison  writer  Phyllis  Walker  recalls  how  her  family’s  lives  became  “so 
intertwined  with  this  community  that  when  one  hurt,  all  hurt,  and  when  one 
rejoiced,  all  were  glad”  in  "Plant  Sale  Grows  Roots.” 

“The  voices  in  this  collection  are  clear  and  strong,  and  their  stories  are  true 
to  western  women,”  says  writer  and  filmmaker  Annick  Smith. 

Sassy  Cinderella  and  the  Valiant 
Vigilante 

By  Sharon  Dunn 

Published  2004  by  Kregel  Publications,  Grand 
Rapids,  Ml 
$13.99  softcover 

Bozeman  author  Sharon  Dunn  is  back  with  her 
second  installment  in  the  Ruby  Taylor  mystery 
series.  This  time,  the  fiery  redhead  and  reluctant 
amateur  detective  takes  on  a  part  time  job  at  a 
university  only  to  discover  she  has  replaced  a  man 
who  died  under  questionable  circumstances. 

Ruby  contends  with  frozen  corpses,  midnight 
intruders  and  a  rescue  by  lab  mice  in  a  mystery  that 
has  more  twists  than  a  silly  straw.  The  series  has  received  national  attention 
and  critical  acclaim. 

The  first  book  in  the  series  Romance  Rustlers  and  Thunderbird  Thieves 
quickly  went  into  second  printing.  Library  Journal  calls  Sassy  Cinderella  a 
“smart  and  sassy  sequel.” 

A  Montana  native,  Dunn  sets  the  series  in  the  Big  Sky  state,  drawing  from 
its  diverse  people  and  landscapes. 

This  Storied  Land  A  Montana 
Memoir 

By  Lou  Mandler 

Published  2004  by  Pronghorn  Press,  Greybull, 

WY 

$19.95  softcover 

“On  my  own,  I  knew  from  the  beginning 
that  the  land  was  alive  because  it  spoke  in  many 
voices,”  writes  Lou  Mandler  in  her  memoir,  This 
Storied  Land. 

Those  voices  gracefully  unfold  as  Mandler 
recounts  her  childhood  on  a  farm  in  eastern 
Montana’s  Sheridan  County,  where  she  grew  up 
with  eight  siblings  in  a  household  steeped  in  love, 
religion,  hard  work  and  beauty.  Her  mother’s  estrangement  from  her  parents 
forms  a  central  mystery  to  the  book,  while  lucid  observations  about  the 
family’s  day-to-day  challenges  shape  a  compelling  narrative  thread. 

The  author  now  lives  in  New  Milford,  CT,  where  she  is  an  educational 
administrator  for  a  private  school.  Her  book  “is  as  quiet  and  honest  as 
they  come,”  says  author  Judy  Blunt.  “She  writes  to  the  heart  of  a  family,  a 
community,  and  a  distant  way  of  life  once  as  familiar  as  open  prairie.” 


Odd  Corners  The  Slip-Stream 
World  of  William  Hjortsberg 

By  William  Hjortsberg 
Published  May  15,  2004,  by  Shoemaker 
and  Hoard,  Washington,  D.C. 

$15  softcover 

Two  novellas  and  two  short  stories 
capture  “the  slip-stream  world”  of  William 
Hjortsberg,  who  lives  in  the  tiny  town  of 
McLeod. 

Hjortsberg,  who  cites  Ray  Bradbury 
as  an  early  inspiration,  first  published  an 
abbreviated  version  of  Gray  Matters  in 
Playboy. 

Sympbiography,  the  eerie  tale  of  Par 
Sondak,  who  dreams  for  a  living,  was  eventually  published  by  Sumac  Press. 
An  abbreviated  version  appeared  in  Penthouse  magazine;  and  the  story  was 
turned  into  a  screenplay,  with  development  options  still  pending. 

The  book’s  two  short  pieces  -  “Homecoming”  and  “The  Clone  Who  Ran 
for  Congress”  -  first  appeared  in  Cornell  Review  and  Sports  Illustrated, 
respectively. 

Hjortsberg  has  written  seven  books  of  fiction,  including  Alp  and  Tom! 

Toro!  Toro!,  and  wrote  the  screenplay  for  “Legend,”  directed  by  Ridley  Scott. 
He’s  currently  completing  a  biography  of  Richard  Brautigan. 

This  is  Montana 

By  Rick  and  Susie  Graetz 
Published  2003  by  Northern  Rockies  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 

$25  softcover,  $35  hardcover 

The  husband-and-wife  duo  of  Rick  and  Susie 
Graetz  pool  their  considerable  knowledge  of 
Montana’s  geography  and  natural  history  in  This  Is 
Montana. 

Essays,  often  gleaned  from  newspaper  columns 
that  the  two  have  published  over  the  years,  are 
paired  with  dramatic  black  and  white  photographs 
of  the  state’s  natural  and  man-made  wonders. 

Contributors  also  include  geologists  Dave 
Alt  and  Jeff  Gritzner,  historian  Harry  Fritz, 
meteorologist  Ken  Mielke,  weathercaster  John  Pulaski,  folklorist  Nicholas 
Vrooman  and  former  U.S.  Representative  Pat  Williams,  and  writers  Tom 
Palmer,  Lee  Rostad  and  Grant  Sasek. 

Helena  resident  Rick  Graetz  is  the  founder  of  Montana  Magazine  and 
American  Geographic  Publishing;  he  teaches  a  course  in  Montana  geography 
at  The  University  of  Montana.  He  and  Susie  have  written  several  books  about 
Montana  and  publish  the  Montana  Geographic  Journal. 

Elk  in  Winter 

By  Robert  Pack 

Published  April  2004  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  IL 
$1 5  softcover 

Robert  Pack,  who  is  currently  teaching  at  the 
Honors  College  of  The  University  of  Montana  in 
Missoula,  embraces  philosophy  and  nature,  memory 
and  loss  in  his  latest  book  of  poems. 

Montana  adds  to  his  word  palette,  as  he 
contemplates  the  fires  of  2000.  larches  flaring  on 
a  hillside  in  October,  or  deer  ravishing  his  garden. 

In  the  title  poem,  he  watches  “As  marching  elk, 
perhaps  a  hundred/  in  a  staggered  line,/  Their 
nostrils  smoking  over  glowing  eyes,/  push  through 
on  an  ancestral  path/  To  where  elk  go  in  wintertime  . . 
his  own  murmured  life/  or  what  is  left  of  it  ...” 

The  author,  who  taught  for  34  years  at  Middlebury  College  in  Vermont 
and  directed  the  Bread  Loaf  Writers  Conference,  has  been  a  major  force  in 
American  literature  since  the  1950s.  He  has  written  18  books  of  poems. 

Starlight  Shines  for  Miranda 

By  Janet  Muirhead  Hill,  illustrated  by  Pat 
Lehmkuhl 

Published  May  2004  by  Raven  Publishing,  Inc., 

Norris,  MT 
$9  softcover 

Montana  author  Janet  Muirhead  Hill  continues 
the  saga  of  12-year-old  Miranda  Stevens  and  her 
black  stallion,  StarlighL  with  the  fifth  book  in  her 
Starlight  Series. 

When  Starlight  is  shipped  to  Texas  to  become  a 
racehorse,  both  Miranda  and  her  loyal  stallion  “go 
off  their  feed.”  At  the  same  time,  the  outspoken 
heroine  is  negotiating  family  life  and  the  social 
complexities  faced  by  many  12-year-olds. 

The  author,  who  lives  near  the  Madison  River,  has  co-written  the 
screenplay  for  a  feature  film,  based  on  the  first  two  books  of  the  series.  She 
also  received  a  Notable  Book  Award  from  Writers  Notes  for  the  revised  edition 
of  Miranda  and  Starlight. 
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Roxy  hosts 
cultural  film 
symposium 

The  Interna¬ 
tional  Wildlife 
Media  Center 
is  hosting  the 
inaugural  Inter¬ 
national  Cultural 
Film  Sympo¬ 
sium,  “Exploring 
Our  Relation¬ 
ships  with  the 
Natural  World,” 
Sept.  9-12  at  the 
Roxy  Theater  in 
Missoula. 

The  sympo¬ 
sium  features 
films,  lectures 
and  discussions 
that  explore  how 
people  and  their 
cultures  live  in 
the  natural  world 
and  highlights 
Theodore  Roos¬ 
evelt’s  legacy  of 
conservation. 

It  includes 
a  special  Mon¬ 
tana  premiere  of 
the  award-win¬ 
ning  film  “In  the 
Blood,”  which 
deals  with  hunting 
and  conservation 
issues  in  Africa. 
The  screening 
on  Sept.  11  will 
include  a  panel 
discussion  on 
hunting  and 
conservation 
issues  featur¬ 
ing  director  and 
producer  George 
Butler  and  other 
presenters. 

The  28th 
annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Wildlife 
Film  Festival  is 
April  30-May  7, 
2005.  Entries 
for  the  festival 
will  be  accepted 
Oct.  1 , 2004 
through  Jan.  30, 
2005. 

Visit  www. 
wildlifefilms. 
org  or  call 
406-728-9380. 
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Acoustic 
music  is 
focus  of 
festival 

Concerts, 
workshops,  jam 
sessions,  open 
mics  and  sing- 
alongs  are  part  of 
the  Bring  It  Home 
Acoustic  Music 
Festival,  Labor 
Day  weekend  in 
Big  Timber. 

Festivities  begin 
at  noon  Saturday, 
Sept.  4,  at  the 
fairgrounds  and 
continue  through 
Sunday,  Sept  5. 
Musicians  of  all 
abilities  and  ages 
are  welcome. 
Workshops  will  be 
offered  in  guitar, 
fiddle,  mando¬ 
lin,  sing-along, 
barbershop 
singing,  cowboy 
poetry  and  song 
writing.  Saturday’s 
entertainment  will 
include  an  eve¬ 
ning  concert  fea¬ 
turing  Celtic  fiddler 
Tom  Robison  with 
Angie  Leprohon, 
the  folk  duo  of 
Bill  and  Sharon 
Rossiter,  singer- 
songwriter  Judy 
Fjell,  claw-ham¬ 
mer  banjo  player 
Jim  Robertson, 
and  cowboy  poet 
Gwen  Petersen.  A 
professional  caller 
will  lead  dancing 
to  live  old-time 
music  after  the 
concert. 

Admission  is 
$15-$60  for  a  two- 
day  pass  and  $10- 
$50  for  one  day. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  Judy  Fjell 
at  406-932-6468 
or  Gwen  Petersen 
at  406-932-4227 


Eden 
Atwood: 

This  is 
Always, 

The 
Ballad 
Sessions 

Produced 
by  Joe 
Harley; 
recorded 

Sept.  12-13,  2003  by  Michael  Ross  at 
Castleoaks  in  Calabasas,  CA;  and  mixed  at 
LA  FX  in  Burbank,  CA 

Montana's  gifted  jazz  vocalist  Eden  Atwood 
releases  a  gentle  torrent  of  love  songs  on 
her  new  release,  This  is  Always,  The  Ballad 
Sessions.  The  album  exudes  a  newfound  depth 
and  maturity  -  the  coming  of  age  of  an  already 
accomplished  artist. 

Bill  Kohlhaase.  a  jazz  reviewer  who  now 
lives  in  Bozeman  and  wrote  the  liner  notes, 
describes  Atwood  as  “the  bright  standout  of 
the  current  generation  of  vocalists.”  The  CD, 
he  says,  “secures  a  place  in  the  rich  tradition 
of  ballads  with  honest  expression  and  emotion 
bom  of  experience.” 

Atwood,  the  granddaughter  of  writer 
A.B.  Guthrie  Jr„  earned  an  international 
reputation  performing  at  jazz  festivals  and 
clubs  in  Shanghai,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore  and  headlining  at  Chicago’s 
legendary  Gold  Star  Sardine  Bar.  During  the 
past  few  years,  she's  released  two  CDs  (Wild 
Women  Don  ’/  Get  the  Blues  and  Feels  Like 
Home)  with  the  Last  Best  Band. 

In  2002,  she  also  released  Waves,  a 
successful  sortie  into  Brazilian  music,  with 
two  of  the  artists  that  appear  on  her  new  CD: 
pianist  and  arranger  Bill  Cunliffe  (past  winner 
of  the  Thelonious  Monk  International  Piano 
Competition)  and  bassist  Darek  Oleszkiewicz. 
Another  mainstay  of  the  Los  Angeles  music 
scene,  Larance  Marable,  plays  drums. 

Tom  Harrell  (described  by  Kohlhaase  as 
"the  best  lyrical  trumpeter  on  the  planet”) 
plays  both  trumpet  and  fuglehom. 

The  combination  of  Harrell's  delicate, 
articulate  accompaniment  and  Atwood's  lus¬ 
cious,  lingering  voice  goes  straight  through  the 
listener.  It  reflects  Atwood’s  newfound  con¬ 
tentment:  the  CD  is  dedicated  to  her  husband, 
Bruce,  “for  our  home,  our  life  and  our  son.” 

Songs  include  several  classic  ballads:  the 
title  tune,  by  Max  Gordon  and  Harry  War¬ 
ren;  “Day  by  Day,”  by  Sammy  Cahn  and  Paul 
Weston;  and  “You're  Nearer”  by  Lorenz  Hart 
and  Richard  Rogers. 

JazzTimes  describes  Atwood  as  “one  of 
the  most  undersung  heroes  of  modem  jazz 
singing,”  who  “continues  to  quietly  chum  out 
impeccable  albums  that  are  as  elegant  as  they 
are  inviting.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Kirby 
Erickson: 

Tangible 
Illusions 

Recorded 
at  Barking 
Spider  Studio 
in  Hamilton 
and  mixed 
by  Jason 
Hicks  at  The 
Launch  Pad 

Out  of  Hamilton  has  come  an  intriguing 
album  by  singer/songwriter  Kirby  Erickson. 
Tangible  Illusions  is  a  CD  of  original  material 
by  Erickson,  who  collaborated  with  other 
musicians  on  half  of  the  numbers. 

Erickson  covers  the  gamut  of  light  rock, 
Latin  jazz,  contemporary  folk,  ballads  and 
instrumentals,  recorded  without  frills  or 
effects.  The  album  is  eclectic,  but  maintains 
a  consistent  songwriting  style  and  production 


quality.  Instead  of  the  standard  singer/ 
songwriter  fare,  Erickson  writes  more  like  an 
early  Jackson  Browne  or  James  Taylor.  The 
recording  follows  Erickson’s  2000  ZOA,  which 
also  featured  the  violin  work  of  Ellie  Nuno. 

Erickson  sings  and  plays  guitar,  with  support 
throughout  the  album  by  fellow  musicians  Don 
Maus  on  bass,  Mark  Stout  on  guitar,  Jason  Hicks 
on  drums,  sax  and  keyboards.  Bill  Hoffman 
on  drums,  Deborah  Hicks  on  vocals  and  Pete 
ToTnack  on  harmonica  and  mandolin. 

A  few  choice  flourishes  were  added,  like 
Dexter  Payne’s  clarinet  and  shaker  on  the  Latin- 
tinged  “Never  Get  Enough.”  Robb  Kunkel’s 
classical  guitar  and  Steve  Lopez’  acoustic 
bass  are  a  nice  touch  on  the  instrumental 
"Carrizalito.”  Flute  by  Chuck  Florence  adds 
an  interesting  flavor  to  "Beers  and  Bumps.” 
Another  instrumental,  “Cottonwood  Minuet,” 
gets  a  boost  from  Aaron  Coffin’s  cello  and  Dan 
Funsch’s  accordion. 

On  his  website,  Erickson  celebrates 
“the  energy,  time  and  skill  everyone  put 
into  accomplishing  this  fine  production  - 
professional  playing,  absolutely,  but  with  heart! 
Very  humbling.” 

Having  performed  and  composed  for 
over  three  decades,  this  native  Montanan  has 
recorded  and  released  five  albums,  gaining  a 
regional  audience  along  the  way.  According  to 
his  website,  his  music  has  been  used  in  several 
films  and  television  productions. 

To  order  a  copy  of  Tangible  Illusions  or  ZOA, 
send  $  1 5  in  a  check  or  money  order  to:  Barking 
Spider  Studio,  124  Hawthrone,  Hamilton,  MT 
59840.  For  further  information,  call  406-363- 
5078  or  visit  www.kirbyerickson.com. 

—  Scott  Prinzing 

Jeni  Fleming 
Acoustic 
Trio:  Things 
/  meant  to 
say... 

Recorded  and 
engineered  by 
Chad  Lang¬ 
ford  and  Jake 
Fleming  at 
Hitori  Compa- 
ny/FTF  Produc¬ 
tions,  Bozeman,  MT;  Mix  and  masteered  by 
Rob  Tew  at  SyncLogic,  Nashville,  TN 

Jeni  Fleming  clearly  doesn't  want  to  be 
pigeonholed.  On  her  new  CD,  Things  I  meant 
to  say...,  she  shows  why  she  is  usually  dubbed 
a  jazz  singer,  but  she  also  stakes  her  claim  as  a 
creative  interpreter  of  pop  and  folk  styles. 

Such  drastic  genre-hopping  can  sometimes 
jeopardize  a  performer’s  intimate  connection 
with  her  listeners,  but  Fleming  pulls  the  trick  off. 
While  the  1 1  songs  on  this  record  may  come 
from  all  over  the  map,  they  are  delivered  straight 
from  the  heart. 

The  session  opens  with  “Mr.  Bojangles,” 

Jerry  Jeff  Walker’s  venerable  ode  in  waltz-time 
to  the  old  man  in  baggy  pants  who  dances  his 
way  through  life.  You  might  think  after  all  these 
decades  and  countless  renditions  by  everybody 
from  Joan  Baez  to  Willie  Nelson  that  every 
ounce  of  sap  had  already  been  wrung  from  this 
song.  Fleming’s  reworked  version,  freely  inter¬ 
preting  both  melody  and  chord  structure,  might 
surprise  you.  The  effect  is  to  reopen  the  song,  in 
a  sense,  so  that  even  those  who  know  it  by  heart 
will  sit  up  and  listen. 

The  CD  takes  on  a  number  of  other  chestnuts. 
“Ode  To  Billie  Joe,”  rendered  with  minimal 
production,  is  another  pleasant  surprise.  Flem¬ 
ing  has  an  affinity  for  songs  with  ambiguous 
messages,  and  Bobby  Gentry’s  hit  relating  those 
mysterious  events  up  on  Choctaw  Ridge  cer¬ 
tainly  fits  the  bill. 

Fleming’s  supple  voice  is  backed  by  Chad 
Langford's  solo  bass,  nicely  evoking  the  steamy 
southern-gothic  setting  of  the  tale.  Jake  Fleming 
contributes  supportive  saxophone  lines  and  a 
tasty  solo. 


Other  highlights  on  the  CD  include  Eden 
Ahbez’s  wonderfully  moody  minor-key 
“Nature  Boy,”  another  song-as-intimate-story 
that  perfectly  suits  Fleming’s  up-close  and 
personal  style,  and  “Almost  A  Rainy  Day,” 
one  of  the  album’s  originals  (co-written  by 
Fleming’s  father-in-law),  which  contains  the 
album’s  evocative  title  line:  “Things  I  meant 
to  say...”  This  tune’s  folk-song  simplicity, 
with  light  electric  guitar  weaving  around  the 
vocal,  exemplifies  the  genre-busting  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  album’s  sound. 

Jeni  Fleming  is  an  explorer  willing  to  ven¬ 
ture  far  and  wide  for  musical  source  material, 
and  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  hear  where 
she  goes  next. 

-  David  Morgan 

Jenn 
Adams: 

Under 
the 

Gypsy 
Sky 

Recorded  and 
mixed  at 
House  of 
David  in 
Nashville, 

TN,  and 

mastered  at  Yes  Master  in  Nashville 

A  new  location,  a  new  look  and  a  new 
album  find  Jenn  Adams  in  top  form.  Having 
recently  relocated  from  Stevensville  to  Nash¬ 
ville,  she  is  closer  to  the  core  of  the  music 
business.  Her  new  look  includes  shorter, 
dyed-black  hair  and  a  touch  of  make-up  and 
her  new  release,  Under  the  Gypsy  Sky,  is 
another  step  forward  in  a  solid  collection  of 
recorded  works  by  one  of  Montana’s  most 
talented  singer/songwriters. 

Adams  has  three  previously  released 
albums  that  have  received  critical  acclaim  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Her  2001  release, 

In  the  Pool,  was  a  finely  crafted  work  that 
would  have  been  a  satisfying  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  any  artist,  but  with  this  latest  outing, 
she  outdoes  herself.  Praise  from  the  likes  of 
Acoustic  Guitar,  Rolling  Stone  and  Perform¬ 
ing  Songwriter  doesn’t  come  easy,  but  she  has 
managed  to  impress  those  and  others  with  her 
work. 

The  12  original  songs  here  are  a  result  of 
experiences  and  observations  gleaned  while 
driving  across  America  to  perform  for  her 
growing  number  of  fans.  She  says  she’s  liter¬ 
ally  “figured  out  how  to  drive  and  play  the 
guitar  at  the  same  time,”  but  doesn’t  recom¬ 
mend  it  “for  the  weak  of  heart.” 

Adams  has  the  ability  to  blend  folk  with 
blues  and  jazz  elements  in  a  personal  style 
that  is  more  Rickie  Lee  Jones  than  Joni 
Mitchell;  more  Traci  Chapman  than  Bonnie 
Raitt.  In  other  words,  she  sounds  more  like 
herself  than  her  influences. 

“Four  White  Ponies”  is  a  good  example  of 
her  songwriting  approach  -  it’s  a  snapshot  of 
a  longer,  complex  story  that  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  after  repeated  listening. 

There  are  a  few  love  songs  ("My  Love  is 
True,”  “Love  Me  Easy”),  a  few  references 
to  her  native  Kansas  (“Homeward  Bound,” 
“Last  Time  I  Saw  Kansas”),  but  her  Montana 
fans  will  have  to  listen  deep  to  find  any  local 
references  on  this  album,  which  is  clearly 
aiming  for  a  more  national  audience. 

The  big-city  production  is  well  balanced, 
with  instrumentation  never  overshadowing 
the  singer  or  the  song. 

Perhaps  with  this  CD,  Adams  will  attain 
the  broader  following  that  she  seems  poised 
for.  Her  Montana  fans  should  root  for  her  as 
she  aims  high  and  hope  she  returns  to  Big 
Sky  country  from  time  to  time. 

More  information  and  audio  samples  can 
be  found  at  www.jennadams.com. 

-  Scott  Prinzing 
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Main  Street  workshop:  Learn  to  re-use  historic  buildings 


Learn  how  to  make  cost,  price  and  value 
work  to  your  greatest  benefit  in  historic  building 
investments  during  “What  to  Do  with  that  White 
Elephant  Building  in  Your  Town,”  9  a.m.-4  p.m. 
Sept.  8  in  Livingston. 

Donovan  Rypkema,  noted  author  of 
The  Economics  of  Historic  Preservation.A 
Community  Leader's  Guide,  leads  the  session, 
subtitled  “The  Economics  of  Reusing  Historic 
Buildings.” 

Rypkema  represents  the  Main  Street  Program 
used  by  1,600  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  and  sponsored  by  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  He  has  worked 
with  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  The  Mayor’s 
Institute  on  City  Design,  American  Planning 
Association,  the  International  Town  and  City 
Conference,  the  World  Monuments  Fund  the 
Center  for  Livable  Communities,  and  hundreds 
of  other  organizations. 

“This  is  an  intense  one-day  workshop  for 
practical  folks  on  how  to  crunch  the  numbers, 
find  the  financing,  build  the  sustaining  revenue, 
stretch  the  dollars,  use  the  historic  rehab  tax 
credits  and  build  a  team.”  says  A1  Jones,  Re- 
j  gional  Development  Officer  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

“Visualize  towns  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  in 
and  buildings  start  springing  to  mind,  some  just 
vacated  and  others  empty  for  20-50  years,”  he 
adds.  “Yet  you  know  something  can  be  done...” 

Montana  has  many  examples  of  community 
revitalization.  Billings  turned  its  old  jail  into  a 
major  art  museum,  its  depot  into  a  meeting  hall. 


"This  is  an  intense  one-day 
workshop  for  practical  folks 
on  how  to  crunch  the  num¬ 
bers,  find  the  financing, 
build  the  sustaining  revenue, 
stretch  the  dollars,  use  the 
historic  rehab  tax  credits  and 
build  a  team." 

-  Al  Jones, 
Department  of  Commerce 


an  old  downtown  middle  school  into  an  adult  ed¬ 
ucation  center  and  aging  department  stores  into 
high-tech  office  space.  Missoula  transformed 
an  old  industrial  area  by  the  river  into  a  high- 
value  development;  Butte  is  reviving  the  historic 
uptown  area;  and  Helena’s  business  improve¬ 
ment  district  and  Great  Northern  projects  have 
brought  new  businesses  downtown. 

Rypkema  will  cover  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
adaptively  reusing  historic  buildings  and  use 
an  interactive  approach  to  teach  the  use  of 
I  economic  tools  that  make  historic  preservation 
|  projects  attractive.  He’ll  present  an  in-depth 
look  at  preservation  tax  credits,  state  and  federal 
|  statutes,  new  market  tax  credits,  and  other 
j  financial  incentives  that  can  facilitate  investment 


j  in  the  rehabilitation  of  historic  buildings. 

Each  participant  will  work  through  exercises 
that  demonstrate  effective  use  of  tax  incentives, 
j  pro-forma  analysis,  and  discover  special 
j  financing  opportunities  for  development  of 
[  historic  structures.  They’ll  also  receive  a  copy 
of  Rypkema’s  practical  book  on  the  Economics 
of  Reuse. 

Jones  suggests  that  most  towns,  large  and 
small,  have  buildings  that  would  qualify  for 
rehabilitation:  mothballed  elementary,  middle 
|  and  high  schools;  failed  or  closed  retail  stores; 
old  hospitals  and  nursing  homes;  failed  or 
nearly  dead  motels  built  30-60  years  ago  and 
downtown  hotels  perhaps  a  century  old;  rail- 
j  road  depots;  old  or  underutilized  warehouses; 

I  shuttered  sawmills  and  manufacturing  plants, 
j  sometimes  with  environmental  issues;  former 
|  public  buildings  or  empty  office  buildings;  and 
|  shopping  malls  devoid  of  tenants  or  the  right 
J  traffic  patterns. 

“Every  town  has  some  interesting  buildings 
j  standing  vacant  that  everyone  would  like  to  see 
I  reused  for  something  but  can’t  quite  figure  out 
how  to  get  it  done  and  how  to  fund  it,”  says 
I  Jones.  “This  workshop  shows  the  way.” 

The  session  costs  $95  and  qualifies  for 
|  continuing  professional  education  credits  for 
engineers,  accountants  and  realtors.  Attendance 
is  limited  and  interest  is  high. 

Call  the  Alliance  Development  Corporation 
j  at  406-222-7227  for  registration  and 
information;  e-mail  info@pcadc.com;  or 
register  online  at  pcadc.com. 


Heritage  Development  Institute  comes  to  Montana 


The  Heritage  Development  Institute,  which 
helps  communities  create  “heritage  areas,” 
offers  workshops  in  Virginia  City  and  Butte  in 
September. 

The  first  program  will  be  held  10  a.m.- 
3:30  p.m.  Thursday  Sept.  23  at  the  Virginia  City 
Community  Gym.  Butte’s  program  is  10  a.m.- 
3:30  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  24,  at  the  historic  Silver 
Bow  Center,  125  West  Granite  Street. 

Both  workshops  promise  to  provide  par¬ 
ticipants  with  the  tools  required  to  turn  their 
historic  places  into  economic  engines  that  can 
both  build  and  preserve  the  community.  Pre¬ 
senter  Carroll  Van  West  is  director  of  the  Center 
for  Historic  Preservation,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University,  and  the  Tennessee  Civil  War 
National  Heritage  Area.  He’ll  offer  a  program 
on  how  heritage  development  can  be  a  tool  for 


“telling  the  story”  of  Montana  communities. 

Other  preservation  professionals  will  speak  on 
such  topics  as  the  economic  potential  in  heri¬ 
tage-area  development  and  how  resource  con¬ 
servation  can  go  hand-in-hand  with  recreation 
opportunities  that  fuel  local  economies. 

Heritage  areas  are  an  exciting  and  relatively 
new  tool  in  the  preservation  and  conservation  ar¬ 
senal.  They  have  united  the  efforts  of  conserva¬ 
tion,  economic  development,  arts  and  preserva¬ 
tion  groups  in  collaborations  that  have  succeeded 
in  renewed  pride,  revitalized  economies  and 
increased  preservation  and  conservation. 

A  heritage  area  is  a  place  with  a  distinctive 
history  and  geography  where  residents  use  their 
natural  and  cultural  heritage  as  a  centerpiece  for 
regional  development. 

The  first  heritage  area,  the  Illinois  and 


}  Michigan  National  Heritage  Corridor,  was 
designated  through  an  act  of  Congress  in  1984. 

I  Since  then,  two-dozen  heritage  areas  have  been 
J  designated  by  Congress,  and  many  others  have 
J  been  established  through  local  programs.  The 
j  majority  are  in  rural  areas. 

Local  hosts  and  sponsors  of  the  Heritage 
Development  Institute  include  the  Montana 
Preservation  Alliance  (MPA)  and  the  Headwa¬ 
ters  RC&D.  Registration  for  either  workshop 
is  posted  on  the  HDI  website,  www.heritagede- 
velopmentinstitute.org. 

The  workshop  fee  is  $35  per  day  and 
includes  lunch  and  a  handbook  binder  with 
information  on  heritage  programs.  For  more 
information  on  heritage  areas,  contact  Chere 
Jiusto  at  MPA,  406-582-2282  or  e-mail 
preservemt  @  qwest.net. 


Final  workshop  for  The  Art  of  Leadership  is  Oct.  5-6 


Final  2004  workshop  offered  at  Chico  , 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  committed  to  strengthening  the  health 
and  vitality  of  Montana’s  rural  and  urban  arts  organizations.  With  financial 
support  from  the  State  of  Montana  and  WESTAF  (Western 
States  Arts  Federation)  MAC  will  offer  the  final  installment 
of  this  year’s  “The  Art  of  Leadership”  program,  Oct.  5-6  at 
Chico  Hot  Springs  in  Pray,  in  advance  of  the  Montana  Art 
Gallery  Director  Association’s  annual  meeting.  The  workshop 
is  being  developed  into  a  model  program  for  use  in  other 
western  states. 


Content  of  workshops 

The  2004  workshops  are  steered  by  Jim  and  Julie  Copen- 
haver,  who  bring  more  than  20  years  of  experience  on  non¬ 
profit  boards  and  as  executive-level  leaders.  They  both  have  a 
great  deal  of  fundraising  experience  as  a  board  members  and 
consultants.  They  actually  like  fundraising! 

Their  “we’ve  been  there”  practical,  no-nonsense  approach 
will  help  participants  enhance  their  ability  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  and  take  the  pain  out  of  raising,  ■‘jnds  for  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  Jim  is  familiar  to  the  Montana  symphonies,  as  he  led  their  leadership 
conference  two  years  ago  and  received  highest  marks  from  ail  attendees. 

Janet  Brown,  formerly  the  director  of  South  Dakotans  for  the  Arts,  and 
the  prime  organizer  of  the  Art  Beyond  Boundaries  conferences  in  which 
Montana  used  to  participate,  also  contributes  her  nationally  renowned 
expertise  by  joining  the  Copenhaver  team. 

Fundraising  -  THE  GAME  EVERYONE  CAN 
PLAY,  AND  MUST! 

Unless  you  have  an  oil  well  in  your  backyard,  you  need  to  develop  a 
solid  base  of  contributors  for  your  organization.  This  workshop  is  struc¬ 
tured  to  give  you  the  “take  home”  tools  and  information  to  improve  your 


ability  to  increase  your  contributed  income  and  build  a  solid  support  base. 
The  session  will: 

•  Update  current  fundraising  trends. 

•  Present  information  on  why  people/organizations  contribute. 

•  Show  how  to  help  avoid  the  “I  can’t  ask  for  money”  barrier. 

•  Use  interactive  experiences  to  help  participants  “leant  by 
doing.” 

The  workshop  will  run  approximately  eight  hours  and  partici¬ 
pants  will  have  a  tightly  scheduled  series  of  hands-on  learning  and 
information  sharing  opportunities. 

Workshop  dates 

Oct.  5-6:  Chico  Hot  Springs  in  Pray,  in  advance  of  the  annual 
Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association  meeting.  Tuesday, 

Oct.  5,  11:45  a.m.-5:30  p.m.  and  Wednesday,  Oct.  6, 

8:30-10:30  a.m. 

Sign  up  now!  Seats  are  limited 

Workshops  fill  up  quickly,  so  sign  up  early!  Registration  is  open 
to  all  arts  organization  leaders  including  executive  directors,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board,  trustees  and  key  staff  members  or  volunteers.  Registra¬ 
tion  priority  will  be  offered  in  this  order:  first  priority  to  those  organiza¬ 
tions  who  are  members  of  the  related,  state-wide  conference  (MAGDA); 
second  priority  to  MAC  grantees;  third  priority  to  other  aits  organizations; 
and  fourth  priority  to  other  non-profit  organizations.  Teams  of  at  least  three 
people  representing  an  organization  are  preferred.  The  registration  fee  is 
$50  per  organization  (not  per  individual).  A  limited  number  of  scholarships 
for  travel  subsidy  will  be  made  available  to  eligible  participants. 

Kay  Grissom-Kiely  is  managing  registration  for  the  2004  workshops. 

To  register  or  for  more  information,  contact  her  at  406-543-9627  or  e-mail 
kgkiely@earthlink.net. 

For  other  details,  visit  MAC’S  website,  www.art.state.mt.us. 
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Hatchfest 
premieres  in 
Bozeman 

Bozeman 
will  host  a 
new  four-day 
film  and  audio 
visual  festival 
Sept.  9-12, 
focused  on 
mentoring  young 
filmmakers  and 
fostering  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  in 
the  film  industry. 

Hatchfest  is 
described  as 
“the  film  festival 
reinvented”  -  a 
four-day  event 
featuring  the  best 
in  film,  music 
and  arts.  The 
festival's  focus  on 
mentoring  brings 
young  filmmakers 
side-by-side  with 
veteran  Holly¬ 
wood  producers, 
screenwriters, 
directors,  cinema¬ 
tographers  and 
actors  to  show¬ 
case  their  work  in 
competition  and 
non-competition 
formats. 

Hosts  for  this 
year's  festival 
are  Peter  Fonda, 
Jeff  Bridges, 

John  Dahl  and 
Rick  Schroder. 

Jeff  Bridges  will 
present  the  Gary 
Cooper  Spirit  of 
Montana  Award 
to  Peter  Fonda 
for  his  bold  and 
unique  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  arts 
and  his  contin¬ 
ued  support  of 
“those  who  dare 
to  achieve  their 
dreams.” 

“The  Great 
Raid,”  a  Mira¬ 
max  film  starring 
Benjamin  Bratt, 
Joseph  Fiennes 
and  James 
Franco,  premiers 
Sept  10.  Other 
events  include 
40  film  screen¬ 
ings,  a  songwrit¬ 
ers’  retreat  and 
performances  by 
nearly  20  bands 
and  musicians. 

For  more 
information,  call 
406-586-2783 
or  visit  www. 
hatchfest.com. 
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Big  Sky  full  of  fairs,  festivals  and  reenactments 


Big  Sandy 
plans  art 
auction 

Big  Sandy  is 
gearing  up  for  its 
annual  Com¬ 
munity  Benefit 
Art  Auction,  titled 
“Evening  of  Art,” 

6  p.m.  Dec.  4  at 
the  Community 
Hall. 

Local  and  re¬ 
gional  artists  will 
sell  and  display 
their  art,  and  also 
auction  off  a  piece 
for  the  benefit 
of  community 
youth  projects. 

The  event  also 
includes  a  quick 
draw  and  an 
auction  of  those 
pieces.  A  com¬ 
mission  from  the 
sale  of  any  artist’s 
work  goes  toward 
the  fundraiser. 

This  semi- 
formal  affair 
offers  an  el¬ 
egant  evening 
of  art,  gourmet 
hors  d’oeuvres 
and  desserts, 
cocktails  and  an 
opportunity  to 
mingle  with  tal¬ 
ented  artists  from 
around  the  region. 
Tickets  are  $25 
per  person  or  $50 
for  couples. 

For  details,  call 
Marlys  Bitz  at 
406-378-2525. 


By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Director  of  Folklife 
aswaney@state.mt.us 

It  is  one  of  the  deep  pleasures 
of  my  work  at  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  to  attend  as  many  events 
as  possible  where  I  might  be  of  use, 
be  welcome,  or  learn  more  about 
the  amazing  variety  of  activities 
that  takes  place  during  the  Montana 
summer.  The  cliche  that  everything 
in  Montana  happens  in  the  summer 
is  no  longer  true  -  just  look  at  the 
Lively  Times  or  State  of  the  Arts  list¬ 
ings  for  any  month  in  the  year  -  still, 
this  season  offers  a  bewildering  array 
of  offerings. 

Crow  Arts  and  Crafts  Expo 

In  June,  I  was  invited  to  be  a  judge 

-  along  with  several  other  colleagues 

-  for  the  Crow  Arts  and  Crafts  Expo 
held  during  Crow  Native  Days  and 
the  annual  commemoration  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  The  fair  was 
held  at  Garryowen,  where  a  reenactment  of  the 
Custer  Battle  was  to  be  held  later  in  the  day,  so 
I  thought  I  would  take  in  both  events. 

Arriving  at  the  big  white  canopy  near  a 
cluster  of  pitched  tipis,  I  found  expo  coor¬ 
dinator  Shari  Little  Light  helping  the  artists 
set  up  display  tables.  Some  of  the  judges  had 
already  arrived  so  we 


introduced  ourselves 
and  walked  around  to 
examine  the  cradle- 
boards,  dresses,  war 
bonnets,  blankets, 
paintings,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  sculpture. 

Most  of  us  were 
not  Crow  so  we  were 
fortunate  to  have 
some  experts  on 
hand.  Putt  Thompson, 
owner  of  a  trading 
post  near  the  battle¬ 
field,  helped  out  with 
his  organizational 
skills  and  knowledge 
of  Crow  arts,  and 
we  were  guided  in  Crow  “best  practices”  by 
Mardell  Plainfeather,  tribal  elder  and  former 
county  extension  agent. 

Still,  it  was  going  to  be  tricky  to  give 
awards.  Shari  had  been  wise  in  creating  a 
variety  of  categories  -  almost  as  many  awards 
as  there  were  entrants.  After  all,  the  goal  is  to 
support  the  arts  and  artists  in  these  events. 

After  an  opening  prayer  and  honor  song 
by  the  Night  Hawk  Singers,  we  tried  to  get 
down  to  judging,  but  it  was  hard  not  to  notice 
a  whole  series  of  events  that  followed.  Tribal 
elder  and  historian  Barney  Old  Coyote  gave  a 
speech  to  an  audience  of  mostly  Crow  tribal 
members  in  the  shade  of  the  canopy;  Ashley 
Bird,  a  young  poet,  read  work  she  had  present¬ 
ed  at  the  Smithsonian;  the  Night  Hawk  Juniors 
sang;  and  there  was  a  hand-drumming  contest. 

All  the  while,  we  judges  were  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  to  match  the  categories  and  prizes 
with  the  actual  artwork  and  artists,  using  our 
best  artistic  and  diplomatic  skills.  We  perse¬ 
vered  and  were  finally  able  to  decide  on  all  the 
awards. 

Lydia  Falls  Down  was  a  big  winner,  taking 
first  place  in  several  categories:  women’s 
parading  regalia,  women’s  dancing  regalia 
and  beaded  blanket.  We  created  a  special 
category  called  “Heirloom”  for  Jo  Ann  Horn, 
who  shared  her  family’s  collection  of  historic 
regalia  and  handwork. 

The  Real  Bird  Reenactment  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn 

With  the  judging  under  our  belts,  a  couple 
of  colleagues  and  I  drove  down  the  road  a 
few  miles  to  the  Real  Bird  ranch  to  witness 
the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn.  The  ranch  is  the  site  of  the  actual  battle 


A  frenzied  rush  of  horses  and  riders  takes  to  the  field  at  the  reenact¬ 
ment  of  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

|  between  Custer’s  men  and  the  assembled  Chey¬ 
enne  and  Lakota  nations. 

We  managed  to  find  the  turnoff  and  followed 
directions  to  the  parking  lot.  As  we  walked 
toward  a  series  of  wooden  bleachers,  we  saw 
lots  of  horses,  cavalry  and  Indian  warriors, 
dressed  in  period  costume  and  getting  ready 
for  the  “performance”  of  the  battle.  Arriving  at 
the  bleachers  we  found  places  to  seat  at  least  a 
couple  hundred 
people. 

From  our 
seats  we  looked 
out  at  the  river, 
and  beyond  it, 
the  hill  to  which 
Custer’s  troops 
retreated,  beau¬ 
tifully  covered 
now  with  the 
light  blue-green 
grass  of  June. 

Just  in  front  of 
the  bleachers 
stretched  the 
grassy  plain  of 
the  riverbank 
where  the  com¬ 
bined  Cheyenne  and  Sioux  warriors  had  been 
camped  when  Custer  arrived,  intending  to  wipe 
out  them  out.  This  was  also  the  stage  for  the 
action  to  come. 

Just  three  tipis  represented  that  huge  en¬ 
campment.  A  troop  of  mounted  cavalry  could 
be  seen  across  the  river.  We  were  about  to  see 
horses  and  riders  from  throughout  the  United 


Award-winner  Lydia  Falls  Down  displays  her  regalia 
and  beadwork  at  the  Crow  Arts  and  Crafts  Expo. 


States  recreate  some¬ 
thing  that  happened  128 
years  ago. 

There  were  many 
parts  to  the  reenact¬ 
ment.  To  begin  the 
ceremony,  a  drum  group 
sang  a  flag  song,  and  an 
elderly  trumpet  player 
rendered  a  beautifully 
sincere  version  of  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
Then,  men  dressed  as 
Custer  and  his  officers 
presented  sabers  to  the 
Real  Bird  brothers  as  a 
gesture  of  friendship. 

A  young  boy  of 
about  14  was  dressed  as 
a  priest  under  the  arbor 
next  to  us.  What,  I  won¬ 
dered,  could  be  his  role 
in  this  battle?  It  turned 
out  that  the  reenactment 
included  many  stories 
from  Montana  history 
and  the  boy  played  the 
role  of  Father  De  Smet, 
the  Jesuit  who  first 
contacted  the  Flathead 
nations. 

Other  vignettes  were 


Al  Bontrager  took  first  place  for  his 
totem-pole-like  sculpture  at  the  Woods 
Rock!  Festival. 

(All  photos  by  Alexandra  Swaney) 


presented.  Henry  “Hank”  Real 
Bird  read  a  poem  about  how  the 
women  gathered  food  to  feed  the 
tribe  as  Crow  women  in  tradi¬ 
tional  dress  walked  out  from  the 
arbors  onto  the  field  and  spread 
out,  enacting  his  words.  Then 
the  stories  of  contact  with  whites 
began;  the  taking  of  the  Black 
Hills  by  whites,  the  reneging  on 
treaties,  the  vision  that  Sitting 
Bull  had  of  defeating  the  army. 

I  had  to  leave  just  as  the  real 
battle  began  so  I  could  return  to 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Expo  for  the 
award  announcements.  I  plan 
to  return  next  year  to  see  how  it 
comes  out! 

Wood  Rocks!  Festival, 
Eureka 

My  next  summer  event  was  the 
Wood  Rocks!  Festival,  organized 
by  the  Sunburst  Community  Service  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Eureka.  Again  1  was  invited  to  be  a 
judge  -  this  time  in  a  chainsaw  sculpture-carv¬ 
ing  contest.  Having  a  few  chainsaw  credentials 
of  my  own  from  heating  my  house  with  wood  a 
few  decades  ago,  I  gladly  accepted. 

Sunburst  is  many  things  to  many  people  in 
Eureka  and  serves  them  well,  both  as  a  social 
service  and  arts  organization.  The  same  people 
often  care  deeply  about  both  things  in  small 
communities  and  sometimes  find  themselves 
playing  multiple  roles.  It’s  efficient,  if  tiring! 

I  arrived  at  Eureka’s  Pioneer  Park  to  find 
six  men  with  chainsaws  carving  away  at  big 
rounds  of  wood  in  the  main  event  -  a  timed 
carving  contest.  All  around  the  contest  area 
were  booths  and  displays  of  work  by  area 
artists  and  artisans,  including  wood  turners, 
canoe  builders,  more  chainsaw  sculptors  and 
other  crafters.  Well-known  chainsaw  artist 
Dave  Clarke  was  even  demonstrating  his  new 
art  form;  carving  aluminum  with  a  chain  saw! 
And  folk  musicians  Shirley  and  Ron  Jacobs 
played  guitars  partly  made  with  cardboard, 
which  had  a  beautiful  sound. 

This  time,  my  fellow  judges  included  a 
retired  art  teacher  from  Eureka  and  the  town’s 
mayor.  Again,  the  categories  didn’t  quite  fit  the 
reality  of  what  we  were  seeing,  so  we  had  to 
shift  definitions  and  people  to  make  fair  deci¬ 
sions.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  negotiating  with 
those  gentlemen. 

The  number-one  prize  for  sculpture  went 
to  Phil  Finton  from  Arizona,  who  carved  and 
burned  an  eagle  with  spread  wings  in  the  time 
allotted.  First-place  in  totem-pole  construction 
went  to  Al  Bontrager,  a 
local  whose  his  sculp¬ 
ture  could  also  be  seen 
as  a  totem  pole.  Dave 
Willard,  a  local  carver, 
did  a  wonderful  “wel¬ 
come”  mama  bear  with  a 
little  cub  hidden  beneath 
her.  Brian  Linnel,  Gary 
Jewell  and  Jim  Clarke 
each  won  prize  money 
as  well,  which  was 
richly  deserved  after 
such  a  hard  morning’s 
work. 

Storytelling  and  live 
music  continued  all 
afternoon  and  into  the 
evening.  Wood  Rocks! 
was  a  real  folk  festival 
-  celebrating  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  people  of 
Eureka,  their  environ¬ 
ment,  skills,  knowledge 
and  sense  of  community. 
Good  work,  Sunburst! 

I  enjoyed  myself  at 
these  celebrations  -  and 
1  learned  that  good 
judges  are  creative  too. 
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Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 


Master  teacher  passes  on  craft  of  traditional  Metis  carts 


By  John  Stromnes 

Reprinted  from  the  Missoulian 

The  Red  River  cart,  hand  hewn 
from  native  pine,  aspen  and  cotton¬ 
wood,  and  lashed  together  with  bi¬ 
son  hide  and  sinew,  was  a  vital  tool 
of  the  Metis,  or  Buffalo  People,  in 
the  1700s  and  early  1800s  . 

But  the  cart  and  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  almost  vanished  from  the 
culture  of  the  native  people. 

Now,  that  has  changed,  thanks 
in  large  part  to  Bob  Van  Gunten, 
a  Metis  who  teachers  at  Salish 
Kootenai  College  in  Pablo. 

Metis  descendants  are  still  thriv¬ 
ing  in  Montana,  the  Dakotas  and 
central  Canada.  But  because  of  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  culture 
brought  by  U.S.  and  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  policies  toward  Indians 
and  Metis  a  century  ago,  almost  no 
modern-day  Metis  knows  how  to 
make  the  traditional  Red  River  cart 
of  their  ancestors. 

For  years,  the  absence  of  a 
tradition  of  crafting  the  cart  has 
concerned  Van  Gunten,  a  tribal  councilman  of 
the  Little  Shell  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Montana  (who  are  Metis  people)  and  director 
of  the  Lifelong  Learning  Center,  the  continuing 
education  program  at  Salish  Kootenai  College 
in  Pablo. 

"Our  people  have  made  these  carts  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years,  but  we  didn’t  have  anybody  who 
has  the  knowledge  left  to  build  them,”  he  said. 

The  cart,  fabricated  by  hand  and  primitive 
metal  tools  using  only  wood  and  buffalo  hide  as 
materials,  was  used  to  transport  pemmican,  furs 
and  other  trade  goods.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Euro¬ 
pean  design  (the  basic  two-wheeled  ox  cart  dat¬ 
ing  to  Roman  times  and  before)  and  aboriginal 
inventiveness  (use  of  only  native  materials  and 
certain  amphibious  design  refinements). 

The  coming  of  transcontinental  railroads 
doomed  the  cart  as  a  functional  cartage  ve¬ 
hicle.  But  it  remains  a  vital  symbol  of  the  Metis 
(mixed  blood)  aboriginal  people  who  developed 
a  unique  culture  and  society  in  North  America 
from  the  late  1700s  through  much  of  the  1800s. 

Some  years  ago.  Van  Gunten  met  retired 
Ronan  High  School  teacher  George  White,  now 
92.  White  is  neither  Metis  nor  Indian.  But  he  has 
an  abiding  interest  in  North  American  aboriginal 
crafts  and  technology,  and  has  published  several 
books  on  the  subjects. 

On  his  own  some  20  years  ago,  White  resur¬ 
rected  the  old  techniques  of  making  Red  River 
carts.  He  made  two  of  them.  One  of  White’s 
carts  remains  on  display  at  the  Four  Winds 
Indian  Trading  Post  north  of  St.  Ignatius.  The 
other  is  in  a  museum  in  Lewistown. 

White  is  probably  the  only  living  person  in 
Montana,  and  one  of  the  few  in  the  entire  world, 
who  has  mastered  making  such  a  cart.  Van 
Gunten  said,  citing  an  exhaustive  search  by  the 
Little  Shell  Tribe  for  just  such  a  craftsman. 

Although  still  active  and  alert.  White  is  af¬ 
flicted  with  impaired  vision  and  heart  disease, 
both  of  which  slow  him  down  somewhat. 

Van  Gunten  wanted  to  somehow  channel 
White’s  skill  at  making  the  cart  into  a  native 
Metis. 

Last  October,  Van  Gunten  chanced  across 
an  announcement  for  a  new  grant  program  of 
the  Montana  Arts  Council,  called  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship. 

The  program  donates  up  to  $1 ,500  to  a 
“master”  skilled  in  a  traditional  craft  to  help  the 
craftsman  pass  on  his  skills  to  an  apprentice  of 
his  choice. 

The  cart  seemed  a  natural  for  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram.  So  Van  Gunten  called  White,  who  agreed 
to  volunteer  as  the  cart-making  master  crafts¬ 
man  in  the  grant  application.  Van  Gunten  then 
sought  out  an  apprentice  to  whom  White  could 
pass  on  his  skills. 

Van  Gunten  knew  of  a  young  Metis  student  at 
the  college.  Andrew  “A.J.”  Butler  of  Box  Elder, 
a  computer  science  major.  Butler,  25,  is  good 
with  his  hands,  has  a  mechanical  aptitude,  and 


A.J.  Butler,  25,  of  Box  Elder,  a  computer  science  student  at  Salish  Koote¬ 
nai  College  in  Pablo,  stands  by  one  of  two  Red  River  Carts  he  made  this 
winter  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

(Photo  by  John  Stromnes/ Missoulian) 

had  been  trained  as  a  welder.  He  is  also  intensely 
interested  in  Metis  cultural  tradition,  and  was 
willing  to  devote  the  20  hours  or  so  a  week  it 
would  take  to  serve  as  White’s  apprentice  cart- 
maker. 

Butler  quickly  agreed  to  become  White’s  ap¬ 
prentice,  and  to  learn  to  build  a  cart  like  Butler’s 
ancestors  had  done  in  the  heyday  of  the  great 
buffalo  hunts. 

Meanwhile,  the  college  agreed  to  the  use  of  its 
carpentry  shop,  and  also  donated  other  materials 
-  bison  hides,  for  example.  Van  Gunten  convinced 
the  Circle  of  Tribal  Elders  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Bicentennial  Commission  to  support  the  program 
with  an  additional  $  1 ,600  needed  for  materials. 

With  all  these 
pieces  in  place, 
the  arts  council 
agreed  that  the 
proposal  made 
sense.  The  council 
awarded  the  grant 
to  White  as  the 
master  craftsman, 
with  Butler  as  his 
apprentice.  It  was 
agreed  one  cart 
was  to  be  made. 

Work  started 
in  January,  with 
White  taken  to  the 
college  several 
times  a  week  by 
his  wife  of  65 
years.  At  the  col¬ 
lege  carpentry 
shop,  White  super¬ 
vised  selection  of 
materials,  layout 
and  construction. 

Butler  did  the  actu¬ 
al  construction.  He 
used  a  few  power 
tools  -  a  drill  press 
for  the  axle-shaft 
hole,  for  example. 

But  mostly  used 

hand  tools,  as  his  ancestors  had  done. 

This  summer,  two  carts  rolled  off  the  assem¬ 
bly  line  at  the  carpentry  shop  and  were  put  on 
temporary  display  on  a  grassy  knoll  on  the  college 
campus. 

One  cart  will  be  permanently  displayed  in  the 
college’s  art  department  in  Pablo,  and  the  other  at 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center  in  Great 
Falls,  Butler  said. 

The  carts  were  widely  used  in  Montana,  Van 
Gunten  said.  In  fact,  they  were  ideal  for  travel 
on  the  vast  prairies  of  Montana  and  the  Dakotas. 

Their  large  wheels  allowed  them  to  get  through 
deep  mud,  surmount  huge  ruts  and  obstructions 
and  to  ford  small  streams. 

The  wheels  (attached  to  axles  with  wooden 
pegs)  slipped  off  easily.  The  wheels  then  were 
lashed  underneath  the  wooden  cart  box.  trans¬ 


forming  the  overland  carts  on  the 
spot  into  watertight  wooden  boats 
(the  planking  is  cottonwood)  that 
could  float  cross  major  rivers  like 
the  Missouri. 

Smaller  carts  were  pulled  by 
ponies.  Large  ones,  capable  of 
carrying  1,000  pounds  or  so, 
were  pulled  by  sturdy  horses  or 
oxen.  One  experienced  driver 
could  handle  a  ‘train’  of  several 
of  these  carts  at  once. 

Despite  the  mountainous  ter¬ 
rain  in  western  Montana,  some 
carts  also  ventured  over  the 
Continental  Divide.  Red  River 
carts  were  used  as  far  west  as 
the  Flathead  River  Basin,  Van 
Gunten  said. 

Both  White  and  Butler  were 
required  to  write  a  narrative  to 
support  the  grant  application. 

The  following  is  excerpted  from 
White's  narrative: 

“I  have  been  making  and 
constructing  traditional  arts  and 
artifacts  for  over  60  years.  I  have 
made  adobe  dwellings,  sod  houses,  moccasins 
and  in  the  last  20  or  so  years,  I  have  made 
full-scale  and  model  replicas  of  the  Metis  Red 
River  cart.  The  Red  River  cart  is  a  symbol  of 
the  past  and  engenders  pride  among  the  Metis 
people  when  they  see  one.  It  is  also  a  symbol  of 
the  Metis  people  today  as  an  industrious  people 
whi  have  the  ingenuity  to  use  the  resources 
around  them  to  survive.  I  am  91  years  old  and 
I  wish  to  pass  along  the  tradition  of  the  making 
of  the  Red  River  cart,"  White  told  the  Montana 
Arts  Council. 

“I  am  Metis,”  Butler  told  the  arts  council 
when  it  came  his  turn. 


Cart  maker  and  native-crafts  expert  George  White  of  Ronan,  92,  is  one 
of  the  few  people  left  who  knows  how  to  make  the  traditional  cart  of 
the  Metis  people  of  the  northern  Great  Plains.  White  supervised  the 
construction  of  A.J.  Butler's  project,  which  is  made  entirely  of  wood 


and  buffalo  hide. 


(Photo  by  John  Stromnes/ Missoulian) 

"The  Metis  are  Cree/Annishinabe/French/ 
Irish/Scots,  bom  of  the  early  fur-trading  era. 
The  Red  River  cart  is  a  symbol  of  the  cultural 
and  economic  independence  of  the  people. 

Take  one  look  at  the  Red  River  cart  and 
instantly  one  is  transported  to  the  days  of  the 
great  Metis  buffalo  hunts  and  encampments. 

I  intend  to  offer  workshops  and  to  conduct 
demonstrations  at  such  Metis  gatherings  as  Joe 
Dussome  Days  and  the  annual  gathering  of 
the  Spring  Creek  Metis  in  Lewistown.  I  would 
hope  to  inspire  and  educate  young  people  about 
the  history  of  the  Metis  and  encourage  those 
interested  to  learn  the  art  and  craft  of  making 
the  Red  River  cart. 

“There  is  no  other  piece  of  machinery  like 
the  Red  River  Cart,”  Butler  added. 


Residency 
to  foster 
critical 
writing 

The  Archie 
Bray  Founda¬ 
tion  in  Helena 
is  collaborating 
with  the  Jentel 
Foundation  in 
Banner,  WY,  on  a 
shared  residency 
that  will  promote 
critical  and  cre¬ 
ative  writing  and 
thinking. 

Mary  Jane  Ed¬ 
wards,  Jentel’s 
executive  direc¬ 
tor,  announced 
that  Stephanie 
Lanter  of  Wichita, 
KS,  would  serve 
as  the  first  “Jen¬ 
tel  Critic  at  the 
Bray."  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed 
to  develop  more 
informed  and 
thoughtful  critical 
writing  about  the 
ceramic  arts  on 
a  national  and 
international  level 
and  further  en¬ 
rich  the  creative 
environment  of 
the  residency 
programs. 

According 
to  the  Bray’s 
resident  director, 
Josh  DeWeese, 
the  foundation’s 
“environment  of 
free  exchange 
and  experimenta¬ 
tion  is  ideal  for 
an  interested 
writer  to  explore, 
inquire  and 
learn  about  the 
ceramic  arts.” 

The  annually 
awarded  resi¬ 
dency  includes 
time  at  the  Bray 
to  experience 
that  environ¬ 
ment  and  time  at 
Jentel  to  develop 
material  and  pro¬ 
duce  two  essays 
about  the  Bray’s 
two  fellowship 
artists,  which 
will  be  published 
in  a  catalog  of 
their  work.  Call 
406-443-3502 
for  details. 
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See  samples 
of  AP 
student 
work  online 

AP  Central 
offers  samples 
of  student  work 
from  Advanced 
Placement 
courses  in  Studio 
Art:  2D  Design, 

3D  Design  or 
Drawing.  There 
are  also  sample 
responses  for 
Art  History  at  the 
website. 

Go  to  www. 
apcentral. 
collegeboard. 
com  and  select 
My  AP  Central. 
Registration  is 
easy;  visitors 
who  register  for  a 
particular  subject 
area  may  still  view 
other  subjects. 

From  the  home 
page  take  this 
path:  go  from 
Exams,  to  Exam 
Questions,  to 
Exams  Question 
Index,  then 
choose  Studio 
Art:  2D  Design 
or  3D  Design  or 
Drawing  and  go  to 
Samples.  At  this 
point  scroll  down 
to  a  box  titled 
“More  . . click 
on  the  links  to 
view  samples  of 
student  work. 


Workshops  help  artists  and  teachers  bring  hrt  to  the  classroom 


The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Arts  Ed¬ 
ucation  program,  in  partnership  with  the 
Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  is 
offering  professional  development  work¬ 
shops  for  teachers  and  teaching  artists  in 
October. 

Both  sessions  will  be  taught  by  Eric 
Johnson,  a  dance  specialist  who  teaches 
530  children  in  28  classes  weekly  at  12 
public  and  private  schools  in  Seattle. 
Johnson  is  also  a  mentor  teacher  for 
the  Pierce  County  Arts  Impact  Proj¬ 
ect  (which  recently  received  a  major 
educational  research  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education),  and  mentors 
eight  teachers  annually  on  the  use  of 
dance  in  their  classrooms. 

Johnson  travels  regularly  to  Japan  to 
lead  teachers’  workshops  for  the  Japan 
Association  of  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  and  Department  of  Defense 
Dependent  Schools.  He’s  also  a  national 
workshop  leader  for  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
Washington,  traveling  regularly  to  school 
districts  throughout  the  United  States. 


For  teaching  artists  of  all  disci¬ 
plines  and  age  groups: 

Sharing  Your  Artform:  Tools 
for  Artists  with  Eric  Johnson 

This  session  is  8:30  a.m.-3:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  Oct.  23  in  Helena;  cost  is 
$20  and  lunch  and  comprehensive 
handouts  will  be  provided.  Registration 
forms  may  be  downloaded  from  MAC’S 
website  at  art.  state,  mt.  us/artists/art- 
ists_profdevl.asp  or  requested  by 
phone  from  the  Arts  Education  Hotline 
at  800-282-3092. 

Teaching  the  arts  to  young  people  is  excit¬ 
ing,  gratifying  and  sometimes  exhausting. 
Since  the  instruction  artists  share  with  students 
affects  them  in  their  lives  far  beyond  the 


Dance  specialist  Eric  Johnson  offers  workshops  for  teaching 
artists  and  teachers,  Oct.  22-23  in  Helena. 


classroom,  Seattle  dance  educator  Eric  Johnson 
will  share  ways  to  make  teaching  as  inspiring, 
effective  and  engaging  as  possible. 

The  current  climate  of  education  in  America  is 
changing  dramatically.  Where  artists  previously 
were  paid  to  just  come  and  perform  their  art 
form,  now  artists  are  truly  expected  to  become 
educators.  Schools  like  to  pay  artists  who  know 
the  language  of  education  and  know  how  to  be 
effective  instructors. 

“Sharing  your  Artform:  Tools  for  Artists”  is 
an  opportunity  to  experience  a  non-threatening, 
fun  day  of  learning  how  to  slightly  retool  the 
way  you  teach  the  arts,  making  it  more  effective 
for  students  and  more  meaningful  to  the  school 
environment  that  you  work  in. 

During  our  day  together  we  will  look  at: 

•  How  to  organize  lessons; 

•  How  to  most  effectively  share  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  care  about  so  much  with  students; 

•  Ways  to  check  student  learning  to  see  if  what 
you’ve  offered  to  them  is  maximized  in  their 
understanding;  and 

•  How  to  minimize  or  hopefully  even  eradi¬ 
cate  non-productive  behaviors  in  the  classroom. 


The  workshop  costs  $20  and  there 
are  a  limited  number  of  scholarships 
available,  as  well  as  $50  stipends  for 
artists  who  live  50  miles  or  more  from 
Helena  to  help  with  travel  and  lodging. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  artists  on  the 
Montana  Arts  Council’s  Artist  Registry 
and  VSAarts  of  Montana’s  artist  roster. 
Please  call  Beck  McLaughlin,  educa¬ 
tion  director,  at  800-282-3092  for  more 
information. 

For  classroom  teachers, 
grade  levels  3-5: 

Bring  Writing  to  Life- 
Through  Movement! 

These  workshops  will  be  presented 
at  the  2004  MEA-MFT  Educators’ 
Conference,  Friday,  Oct.  22,  at  the 
Helena  Middle  School  gym.  Work¬ 
shop  1 ,  “Conventions,  Word  Choice,” 
is  9-10:50  a.m.;  and  Workshop  2, 
“Ideas,  Voice,”  is  1-2:50  p.m.  (Partic¬ 
ipants  do  not  have  to  attend  the  first 
workshop  to  attend  the  second.) 


The  six  traits  of  writing  are  a  wonderful 
tool  for  teaching  but  can  seem  abstract  and 
dry  to  some  students.  Learn  to  make  the  traits 
come  alive  by  using  movement  (the  kinesthetic 
intelligence)  as  a  tool  to  engage  your  students. 
Participants  will  use  everyday  movements  and 
simple  props  while  learning  to  help  students 
deepen  their  understanding,  make  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  more  fun,  and  bring  the  traits  into 
concrete  experience! 

To  register  for  these  workshops,  contact 
MEA-MFT  at  P.O.  Box  5840,  Helena,  MT 
59604;  call  800-398-0826;  or  download  a  reg¬ 
istration  form  at  www.mea-mft.org/edconf04. 
htm. 

For  more  information  about  the  workshop 
content,  call  Beck  McLaughlin,  Montana  Arts 
Council  Education  Director,  at  800-282-3092. 


Artist  Teresa  Leland  helped  students 
at  Emily  Dickinson  School  in  Boze¬ 
man  make  illuminated  letters  during 
the  2003-2004  school  year.  The  15th- 
century  decorated  letter,  above,  and 
handbound  manuscript  were  designed 
by  a  fourth  grader,  while  the  fifth-cen¬ 
tury  letter  and  manuscript,  left,  were 
deisgned  by  a  third  grader.  For  more 
information  about  Leland’s  residen¬ 
cies,  visit  art.state.mt.us/schools/art- 
edmenu.asp. 


Artist  Residency 

-  Emily  Dickinson 
School  in  Bozeman 


October  events  focus 
on  Art  Beyond  Sight 

Art  Education  for  the  Blind’s  second 
annual  “Art  Beyond  Sight  Awareness  Week” 
is  scheduled  for  Oct.  11-25  (actually,  two 
weeks  to  allow  time  for  the  many  activities 
planned  for  this  second  annual  event). 

On  Monday,  Oct.  11,  museums,  libraries, 
schools  and  other  community  institutions 
around  the  world  will  host  a  variety  of  public 
events  to  kick-off  Art  Beyond  Sight  Aware¬ 
ness  Week.  The  theme  is  “More  to  Art  than 
Meets  the  Eye.” 

Throughout  the  following  two  weeks, 
museums  and  other  community  institutions, 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  (NFB),  will  continue  to  host 
programs  that  stress  the  importance  of  art  and 
culture  in  the  lives  of  people  who  are  blind  or 
have  limited  vision. 

On  Monday,  Oct.  18,  Art  Beyond  Sight 
will  host  a  free,  12-session  telephone-confer¬ 
ence  course.  Sessions  begin  at  9  a.m.  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  with  hourly  topics  addressed 
by  a  variety  of  experts.  Topics  include  teach¬ 
ing  techniques,  learning  tools,  art-making  pro¬ 
grams,  education  and  museum  programming. 

Details  of  last  year’s  Awareness  Week  are 
posted  at  artbeyondsight.org,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
grams  and  plans  for  AEB's  Art  Beyond  Sight 
Awareness  Week  2004.  For  more  information 
call  212-334-8720 
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Visual  Arts  Standards:  An  effective  tool  for  teachers 


By  Leslie  Fontana 

Educators  in  Montana’s  rural  schools  face 
two  overpowering,  yet  conflicting  challenges  in 
the  new  century.  No  Child  Left  Behind  require¬ 
ments  call  for  more  careful  attention  to  the 
Montana  State  Standards,  with  objectives  and 
assessments  for  lessons  which  are  both  aligned 
to  those  standards  and  appropriately  assessed. 
Conflicting  with  these  demands  are  diminished 
funds  and  dwindling  student  numbers. 

President  Bush  included  the  arts  as  part  of 
the  core,  an  important  validation  of  the  arts  as 
being  necessary  for  a  quality  education.  Yet  the 
arts  are  the  first  programs  to  be  cut  as  schools 
balance  ever-dwindling  budgets. 

In  Montana,  few  small  schools  can  afford  an 
elementary  arts  program,  and  those  who  have 
one  are  limited  to,  at  the  most,  one  class  period 
per  week.  As  in  days  gone  by,  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  are  being  asked  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  arts 
in  the  classroom. 

Arts  specialists  agree  that  if  students  arrive 
in  their  classes  in  middle  school  without  an  arts 
background,  students  are  naturally  divided  into 
two  groups  -  those  who  have  natural  ability 
and  those  who  don’t.  Students  with  less  natural 
talent  have  less  chance  of  catching  up  in  the 
middle  school  than  they  have  in  the  early  years. 
Often,  they  feel  defeated  or  have  become  fearful 
about  their  art  ability. 

Elementary  teachers  need  to  be  equipped 
with  the  ability  to  teach  to  the  standards  in  arts 
education,  and  be  honored  and  validated  by  arts 
educators  for  their  efforts.  Working  together, 
arts  educators  and  elementary  educators  can 
maintain  and  even  improve  the  quality  of  arts 
education  in  these  troubled  times. 

The  Montana  Standards  for  Visual  Arts 
should  be  viewed  as  an  effective  tool  for  teach¬ 
ing  and  defending  arts  programs.  Elementary 
teachers  tend  to  see  the  standards  as  one  more 
requirement  to  be  met  by  teachers  who  are 
already  overwhelmed  by  many  other  sets  of 
standards.  In  addition,  the  standards  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  decipher  and  use. 


Elementary  teachers  need 
to  be  equipped  with  the 
ability  to  teach  to  the 
standards  in  arts  educa¬ 
tion,  and  be  honored  and 
validated  by  arts  educators 
for  their  efforts. 


The  Montana  Standards  for  the  Visual  Arts 
-  Simplified  are  designed  as  a  quick  reference 
to  the  Montana  Standards  for  Arts.  Objectives, 
lessons,  and  assessments  can  be  written  or 
aligned  to  the  standards  with  a  quick  refer¬ 
ence  rather  than  searching  for  benchmarks  and 
levels. 

The  Montana  Standards  Simplified  should 
not  replace  study  or  use  of  the  Montana  Stan¬ 
dards  for  Arts  on  an  in-depth  or  scholarly  basis, 
but  may  serve  as  a  quick  reference  for  arts 
educators  at  every  level.  (Montana  Standards 
for  Arts  is  available  at  the  Montana  Office  of 
Public  Instruction’s  website  www.opi. state, 
mt.us/standards/index.html.) 

Montana  Standards  for  the 
Visual  Arts,  Simplified 

What  follows  (in  italics)  are  the  approved 
Montana  Standards  for  the  Arts.  For  each 
standard,  Leslie  Fontana  has  offered  a  simpli¬ 
fied  description  of  how  she  would  apply  the 
standard  to  the  visual  arts  in  her  classroom. 
Content  Standard  1 :  Students  create,  perform / 
exhibit  and  respond  in  the  arts.  Students 
create  artwork  based  on  their  own  ideas  and 
ideas  based  on  themes,  events  and  personal 
experiences;  prepare  their  artwork  for  pre¬ 
sentation,  both  by  revising  an  artwork  and 
by  matting  or  other  means  of  presentation. 
Students  learn  to  work  in  groups 


Content  Standard  2:  Students  apply  and 
describe  the  concepts,  structures,  and 
processes  in  the  arts.  These  include  the 
elements  of  design:  line,  shape,  form,  color, 
value,  space  and  texture;  and  the  principles 
of  design:  pattern,  balance,  contrast,  rhythm, 
movement,  emphasis  and  unity.  (Fontana 
teaches  the  elements  regularly  and  covers 
the  principles  only  as  they  come  up.) 
Content  Standard  3:  Students  develop  and 
refine  arts  skills  and  techniques  to  ex¬ 
press  ideas,  pose  and  solve  problems,  and 
discover  meaning.  Students  learn  to  use  a 
variety  of  media  (many  different  kinds  of  art 
supplies);  use  the  media  in  different  ways  to 
express  themselves;  and  learn  to  use  a  visual 
symbol  system  to  communicate  meaning 
through  their  artwork. 

Content  Standard  4:  Students  analyze  char¬ 
acteristics  and  merits  of  their  work  and  the 
work  of  others.  Students  learn  higher-order 
thinking  skills  of  analysis,  synthesis  and 
evaluation  to  make  judgments  and  under¬ 
stand  art.  Students  learn  the  vocabulary  of 
art  and  to  critique  their  own  work  and  the 
work  of  others. 

Content  Standard  5:  Students  understand  the 
role  of  the  arts  in  society,  diverse  cultures,  and 
historical  periods.  This  standard  covers  the 
teaching  of  art  as  part  of  our  culture.  Students 
learn  about  the  meaning  of  art  in  our  culture, 
and  the  cultures  of  the  past,  including  that  of 
American  Indians. 

Content  Standard  6:  Students  make  connec¬ 
tions  among  the  arts,  other  subject  areas, 
life  and  work.  This  standard  covers  integra¬ 
tions  into  other  subject  areas  as  well  as  inte¬ 
grations  between  the  arts.  It  also  reinforces 
Standard  5,  that  art  is  part  of  our  lives. 

Leslie  Fontana  is  an  art  teacher  in  Belt.  She 
also  teaches  Methods  ot  Elementary  Art  at 
the  University  ot  Great  Falls,  and  offers  pro¬ 
fessional  development  opportunities  in  vi¬ 
sual  art  for  elementary  teachers  through  the 
Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Golden 
Triangle  Curriculum  Co-op  and  AGATE. 


NEA  names  David  Steiner  as  arts  education  director 


David  Steiner 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  recently  appointed  Boston  University 
Professor  David  Steiner  as  its  director  of  arts 
education. 

In  this  position.  Steiner  will  be  responsible 
for  the  panel  selection  and  grant-making  pro¬ 
cess  in  arts  education  and  will  provide  profes¬ 
sional  leadership  to  the  field.  He  assumed  his 
new  responsibilities  on  June  14. 

“David  Steiner  is  a  brilliant  teacher  and 
scholar  who  is  passionately  committed  to  arts 
education,"  said  NEA  Chairman  Dana  Gioia. 
“His  wealth  of  experience  will  make  him  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  Arts  Endowment  and  this 
country’s  arts  educators.” 

Steiner.  46,  is  associate  professor  and 
chairman  of  Boston  University's  Department 
of  Education  Policy,  and  a  scholar  in  the  dual 
fields  of  the  philosophy  of  education  and 
American  K-12  education  reform.  In  addition, 
he  teaches  a  course  on  Great  Books,  offered 
through  the  university’s  English  department. 

His  books,  articles,  public  talks,  grants,  and 
university  teaching  are  focused  on  the  public 
responsibility  to  provide  an  ethical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  political,  and  artistic  education  to  the 


next  generation.  Towards  this  end,  Profes¬ 
sor  Steiner  has  designed  and  constructed 
assessment,  accountability  and  curricula 
materials,  consulted  with  major  educa¬ 
tion  reform  organizations,  and  served  on 
national  education  task  forces  focused  on 
the  improved  delivery  of  education. 

He  has  also  worked  with  public  officials, 
academics  and  public  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  Asia,  to  imple¬ 
ment  new  education  programs.  Steiner’s 
recent  scholarship  includes  the  article, 
“Aesthetics  between  Philosophy  and  Peda¬ 
gogy,”  for  the  Journal  of  Education.  He 
also  co-edited  the  forthcoming  book,  The 
Quest  for  Paideia  in  an  Age  of  Uncertainty. 
He  is  currently  working  on  a  book  titled 
Retreat  from  Judgment :  The  Limits  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Reform. 

Bom  in  Princeton.  N.J..  Steiner  grew 
up  in  Cambridge,  England.  He  received 
bachelor’s  and  master's  degrees  from 
Balliol  College  at  Oxford  University,  and 
earned  his  doctorate  in  political  science  at 
Harvard  University. 


Arts  in 

Education 

Hotline 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  has 
a  toll-free  hotline 
for  Arts  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  Sponsors 
wishing  to  apply 
for  grant  support 
for  the  Artists 
in  Schools  and 
Communities 
program  can  call 
800-282-3092  for 
answers  to  their 
questions. 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  will 
assist  callers  with 
project  design 
and  application 
procedures.  It 
can  also  offer 
advice  on  other 
matters  in  the 
area  of  arts  and 
education  and 
community  resi¬ 
dencies. 

Artists  who 
would  like  to  be 
included  in  the 
Artist  Registry 
may  also  call  for 
applications. 
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CAN  site 
focuses  on 
community- 
based  arts 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(CAN)  hosts 
a  website  that 
offers  a  living 
archaeology  of 
information  about 
community-based 
arts.  Go  to  www. 
communityarts. 
net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database  of 
articles  from  High 
Performance 
magazine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter,  API- 
news,  which  can 
be  subscribed  to 
free  of  charge. 

•  The  CAT 
Directory,  which 
lists  people  and 
institutions  who 
offer  training  in 
community-based 
artwork. 

•  Extensive 
links  to  many 
offerings  in  the 
field. 

•  Special 
features  by  CAN 
members  and 
others. 

•  Information 
on  Connecting 
Californians: 
Finding  the  Art 
of  Community 
Change,  a  project 
that  bridges  the 
arts,  humanities, 
storytelling  and 
community  orga¬ 
nizing. 


Business  &  The  Arts 


Mandolin  maker  takes  up  shop  in  old  railroad  town 


By  Martin  Kidston 
Reprinted  courtesy  of  the 
Helena  Independent  Record 

Building  the  perfect  mandolin  is  like 
resurrecting  a  tree,  at  least  in  a  philo¬ 
sophical  sense. 

“You’re  putting  the  wood  back  into 
a  different  shape,  and  it  becomes  alive 
again,”  said  John  Lowell,  an  employee 
with  Sound  to  Earth,  maker  of  Weber 
acoustic  instruments.  “It  provides  years 
of  enjoyment  for  the  person  that  plays 
it,  and  for  those  who  hear  it.” 

Sound  to  Earth,  a  company  that  rose 
to  acoustic  fame  by  producing  hand¬ 
crafted  Weber  mandolins,  moved  from 
Bozeman  to  Logan  in  late  January. 

The  company,  which  employs  about 
25  people,  took  up  shop  in  the  old  Lo¬ 
gan  schoolhouse,  which  offers  a  bird’s 
eye  view  of  this  old  railroad  town,  now 
home  to  about  100  people. 

The  schoolhouse  had  stood  vacant  for  sev 
eral  decades  until  Sound 
to  Earth  moved  in.  Now 
it  hums  with  the  sound  of 
band  saws  and  music. 

With  the  move  now 
completed,  Sound  to  Earth 
plans  on  adding  two  more 
employees  and  is  looking 
to  expand  its  production  to 
include  guitars. 

“One  of  the  reasons  we 
moved  is  because  we  plan 
on  making  guitars,”  Lowell 
said.  “We’re  in  the  process 
of  tooling  up  right  now.” 

Tooling  up  involves 
reprogramming  machines 
to  carve  guitar  necks,  and 
building  new  tools  to  make 
tedious  cuts.  The  first 
Weber  guitar,  an  arch  top, 
could  be  in  production  as 
early  as  this  summer. 

Sound  to  Earth  will 

continue  producing  its  famous  mandolins.  The 
company  turns  out  about  15  finished  instru¬ 
ments  each  week. 


Caleb  Dennison  works  on  the  binding  of  a  mandolin  at  the 
Weber  acoustic  instrument  shop  in  Logan.  (Martin  Kidston  photo) 

It’s  an  assembly  line  of  skilled  craftsmen  who 
keep  the  instruments  coming,  craftsmen  like 
Caleb  Dennison,  who  works  on  the  instrument’s 
binding,  Randy  Holliday, 
who  builds  the  ribs,  and 
Bob  McMurray,  who  at¬ 
taches  the  necks. 

McMurray,  who  com¬ 
mutes  from  his  Livingston 
home  to  Logan,  enjoys 
the  delicate  nature  of  the 
craft. 

“Every  instrument  is 
different  because  it’s  hand 
made,”  McMurray  said. 

“I’ll  get  a  neck  and  I’ll 
spend  the  day  fitting  it  to 
the  body.” 

Each  instrument  passes 
through  more  than  a  dozen 
hands  on  its  journey  to 
completion.  Some  crafts¬ 
men  sand;  others  polish. 

The  labor,  Lowell  said,  is 
huge. 

“Each  job  requires  a 
different  aptitude,”  he 

said.  “Sanding  an  instrument  sounds  easy,  for 
instance,  but  it  takes  about  six  months  to  train 
someone  to  do  it.” 


Ben  Upchurch  applies  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  new  mandolin. 

(Martin  Kidston  photo) 


It’s  also  what  makes  each  instru¬ 
ment  different,  according  to  set-up 
man  Ben  Upchurch. 

On  the  second  floor  of  this  school- 
house,  in  an  old  classroom,  Upchurch 
applies  the  final  touches  to  each  man¬ 
dolin,  making  him  the  first  to  hear  the 
instruments  perform. 

“Every  once  in  a  while  you’ll  get 
one  that  stands  out,”  Upchurch  said. 
“Every  little  piece  of  the  instrument 
defines  what  it  sounds  like.  It’s  pretty 
cool.” 

Upchurch,  who  arrived  at  Sound 
to  Earth  from  Durango,  Colo.,  has 
played  the  mandolin  since  he  was  18. 
He  now  plays  in  the  Bozeman  band, 
“Blue  Plate  Special,”  which  is  heavy 
on  the  mandolins  and  harmony. 

Many  of  the  craftsmen  here  are 
musicians  in  their  own  right.  When 
they  do  build  an  instrument,  they  do  it  with 
the  player  in  mind. 

On  the  high  end,  some  Weber  models  can 
cost  as  much  as  $8,000.  Others  start  at  around 
$500. 

But  at  Weber,  Lowell  said,  quality,  not  cost, 
is  what  matters. 

“We  have  entry-level  mandolins  that  aren’t 
as  ornate  and  don’t  cost  as  much,”  Lowell 
said.  “But  we  put  the  same  amount  of  work 
into  all  of  them.” 

Lowell  said  the  company  has  several  deal¬ 
ers  in  Germany,  as  well  as  London  and  Japan. 
The  company  owes  its  start  to  George  Weber 
and  a  fateful  decision  by  the  Gibson  guitar 
company. 

In  1996,  Gibson  announced  it  was  moving 
its  Flatiron  mandolin  division  from  Belgrade 
to  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Weber,  who  managed  more  than  30  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  Belgrade  plant,  was  offered  a 
job  in  Nashville.  He  turned  it  down  and,  with 
the  help  of  others  started  Sound  to  Earth, 
which  has  grown  from  about  eight  employees 
to  the  current  25. 

Articles  about  Weber  mandolins  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  numerous  places,  including  Mando¬ 
lin  Magazine,  Vintage  Guitar  magazine,  Mon¬ 
tana  Living  magazine  and  Export  America. 


Chamber  gallery  showcases  Bitterroot  Valley  artists 


Artworks  from  throughout  the  valley  are  on  display  at  the 
chamber’s  Showcase  of  the  Bitterroot  in  Hamilton. 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

The  Bitterroot  Valley  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  transformed  an 
adjacent  building  into  a  gallery  that 
reflects  the  myriad  talents  of  area 
artists. 

The  1,000-square-foot  Showcase 
of  the  Bitterroot  opened  June  3  in 
Hamilton,  and  displays  works  by  35- 
40  artists  from  throughout  the  valley. 

Carved  bears  and  antler  chandeliers 
share  space  with  jewelry,  quilts, 
paintings  and  photographs.  “It’s  soup 
to  nuts,”  says  chamber  president  Cindy 
Mikesell.  “We  try  to  appeal  to  anyone 
who  walks  through  the  door.” 

And,  potentially,  a  throng  of  visitors 
could  walk  through  the  door.  During 
the  summer,  up  to  10,000  people  stop 
by  the  chamber  -  an  average  of  70 
visitors  daily.  The  office  is  located  on  Highway 
93,  the  main  thoroughfare  through  town,  and  the 
gallery  is  next  door.  “It’s  a  very  nice  location,” 
says  Mikesell. 

The  project  was  the  brainchild  of  Mikesell, 
proprietor  of  Mikesell’s  Jewelry,  and  her  cohorts 
on  the  long-term  planning  committee.  The 
chamber  had  previously  acquired  the  adjacent 
building,  with  an  eye  toward  expansion.  When 
the  tenant  moved  out,  “we  didn’t  want  to  be 
landlords,  but  we  weren’t  ready  to  move  our 
offices.”  During  a  brainstorming  session,  “we 
decided  a  showcase  of  art  and  crafts  would  be  a 
wonderful  idea,”  Mikesell  says. 

“We  have  a  beautiful  town,  and  a  couple 
of  galleries  and  furniture  stores  do  display 
artwork,”  she  adds.  “But  we  wanted  to  do 


something  in  the  valley  for  artists  who  don’t 
have  a  storefront.” 

The  chamber  represents  570  businesses  in 
an  area  that  stretches  from  Lolo  to  the  north 
and  the  Idaho  border  to  the  south.  It’s  bristling 
with  artists  of  all  stripes.  “We  decided  they 
would  not  have  to  be  members  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  -  it  would  be  open  to  locals,  no 
strings  attached,”  Mikesell  says. 

Artists  supply  business  cards  and  biographical 
information,  which  is  displayed  in  plexiglass 
stands,  and  three  or  four  pieces,  representative  of 
their  work. 

Mikesell  and  Bunny  Robbins  of  Robbins 
Hallmark  designed  stackable  shelving  that 
rotates.  The  chamber  purchased  materials 
and  Mikesell’s  husband,  John,  who  teaches 


woodworking  at  Hamilton  High  School, 
had  his  students  build  the  displays. 

Committee  members  painted  the  gallery 
paprika  and  blue.  "It’s  a  colorful,  warm 
space  that  shows  art  fabulously  well,”  says 
Mikesell. 

A  jury  committee  screens  applicants  - 
“we  didn’t  want  egg-carton  crafts.”  Artists 
set  their  own  prices  and  pay  a  25-percent 
commission  on  works  sold. 

The  gallery  is  open  8  a.m.-6  p.m. 
daily  through  Labor  Day  and  tended 
by  local  high-school  students.  Like  all 
businesses,  the  chamber  hopes  sales  will 
cover  the  costs  of  keeping  the  doors  open 
-  estimated  at  $800-$l,200  a  month. 

Depending  on  the  summer’s  success,  the 
chamber  may  cut  back  on  hours,  but  keep 
the  gallery  open  through  the  fall,  close 
during  the  winter  months  and  open  again 
in  April. 

The  chamber’s  office  manager,  Pat  Easely, 
notes  that  the  gallery’s  grand  opening  was  well- 
attended  and  artists  have  been  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  project. 

With  business  cards  on  hand,  “we  can 
encourage  visitors  to  go  see  what  else  the  artists 
have  to  offer,”  she  says.  “A  lot  of  these  are 
home  studios  and  mom-and-pop  operations.  It’s 
a  good  way  to  give  them  exposure  -  and  get 
people  who  are  traveling  through  to  stop  and 
visit.” 

Mikesell  agrees.  By  placing  a  gallery  next  to 
the  chamber  office,  “visitors  who  walk  through 
the  doors  will  be  well  versed  in  the  Bitterroot 
Valley  and  its  artists  as  well  -  it’s  the  best  of 
both  worlds.” 
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Building  Arts  Participation 


Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale 

Reaching  new  audiences  in  Libby  and  Bigfork 


John  Zoltec,  Glacier  Symphony’s  music  director, 
leads  the  orchestra  in  a  rousing  performance. 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

In  June  2003,  seven  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  received  Building  Arts  Participa¬ 
tion  (BAP)  grants,  funded  by  the  Wallace 
Foundation  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  continues  its  profile 
of  recipients  with  Glacier  Symphony 
and  Chorale  (GSC)  in  Kalispell,  which 
received  $37,500. 

The  focus  of  the  orchestra’s  “Mu¬ 
sic  Makes  Connections”  program  is 
to  spread  the  reach  of  the  orchestra 
to  outlying  communities  -  especially 
Bigfork  and  Libby.  Last  year,  the  GSC 
sent  its  string  quartet  and  two  guest  art¬ 
ists  (Vivian  Xia  and  Robert  Bonfiglio) 
to  Bigfork  elementary  school,  where 
they  performed  for  fourth  and  fifth  graders. 
Children  from  Swan  River  and  Prairie-Cayuse 
schools  also  attended,  for  a  total  audience  of 
450  students. 

“The  kids  were  so  excited  -  they  asked 
great  questions  and  the  performers  got  a  huge 
response,”  says  Sherry  Parmater,  BAP  project 
coordinator. 

In  addition,  the  orchestra  performed  its 
second  summer  concert  in  the  community  -  an 
outdoor  gala,  which  launches  its  annual  raffle 
for  a  new  automobile.  According  to  Parmater, 
22  new  people  purchased  raffle  tickets  during 
the  Bigfork  event.  “At  $100  each,  that  makes  a 
big  difference.” 

The  chorale  also  performs  twice  a  year  in 
the  community.  “Bigfork  would  like  us  to  come 
even  more  often  than  we  do,”  says  Parmater. 
“They  really  like  what  they’re  getting.” 

GSC  will  continue  to  send  guest  artists  and 
its  resident  string  quartet  and  wind  ensemble  to 
the  schools,  and  schedule  concerts  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  organization  has  also  added  two 
new  board  members  from  Bigfork  and,  thanks 
to  BAP  funding,  is  meeting  more  regularly  with 
school  officials  and  business  and  community 
groups  there.  “It  helps  us  feel  more  a  part  of 
what  they’re  doing,”  says  Parmater. 

The  orchestra  has  also  found  a  receptive  au¬ 
dience  in  Libby 
-  a  much  fur¬ 
ther  commute 
from  Kalispell 
than  Bigfork. 

Last  November, 
the  entire  or¬ 
chestra  boarded 
a  bus  and 
headed  west  on 
Hwy.  2  for  a 
concert  at  the 
newly  remod¬ 
eled  Memorial 
Center. 

“There  was 

such  a  feeling  of  camaraderie  among  the  musi¬ 
cians,”  says  Parmater  (who  plays  oboe  with  the 


symphony).  “During  the  intermission,  the  musi¬ 
cians  -  instead  of  staying  backstage  -  all  went 
out  front  and  talked  to  everyone.” 

The  sold-out  con¬ 
cert  attracted  a  diverse 
crowd.  “There  were 
farmers,  families, 
students  and  business 
owners  -  young  and 
old,”  says  Parmater.  An 
anonymous  donor  gave 
free  tickets  to  students, 
while  others  helped 
out  with  the  event  in 
exchange  for  admission. 

Locals  also  spread  the 
word  and  a  generous 
publicity  package  helped 
promote  the  event. 

The  orchestra  will 
return  again  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  sponsors  are 
adding  100-150  more 
seats  in  the  auditorium 
for  the  show.  “A  lot  of 
people  there  seem  to  be 
hungering  for  this  kind 
of  music,”  says  Parmater. 

“Either  they’ve  experienced  it  before,  elsewhere, 
or  were  curious  and  wanted  to  experience  it  for 
the  first  time.” 

The  string 
quartet  also 
performed  in  the 
schools  during 
the  week  prior  to 
the  concert  and 
gave  an  unsched¬ 
uled  performance 
for  high  school 
students  “because 
they  made  such 
an  impression 
with  the  younger 
kids.” 

GSC  plans 

to  send  its  wind  ensemble  to  schools  in  Libby 
and  Troy  this  year.  Since  Libby  does  not  have  a 


string  program,  the  school  has  asked  "for  more 
practical  exposure”  this  time  around.  “Al¬ 
though  they  enjoyed  the  concerts,  they  want 
more  hands-on  experience  and  master  classes 
for  band  students.” 

According  to  Parmater,  follow-up  meetings 
with  school  officials  have  helped  the  orchestra 
design  programs  that  fit  each  town.  “It’s  very 
important  to  have  strong  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  -  to  have  discussions  about  what  people  in 
the  community  need,  instead  of  what  we  think 
they  need,”  she  says. 

Libby  seems  to  building  its  cultural  base 
with  plays,  concerts  and  other  offerings,  she 
notes.  ‘They’re  wanting  to  bring  culture  to  the 
community  in  hopes  it  will  draw  more  people 
to  the  town.” 

GSC  is  also  hoping  to  attract  more  people 
from  Libby  to  its  regular  concert  series  in  Ka¬ 
lispell.  To  that  end,  the  organization  “is  getting 
brochures  out  up  there  to  promote  concerts  that 
are  here,”  says  Parma¬ 
ter.  Audience  members 
at  this  year’s  concert 
will  be  invited  to  sign 
a  “voluntary  guest 
list,”  so  the  orchestra 
can  keep  them  better 
informed  of  upcoming 
offerings  in  the  Flat- 
head  Valley. 

The  orchestra  also 
put  together  travel  and 
dining  packages  for 
Libby  and  Bigfork  pa¬ 
trons  last  year  and  plans 
to  expand  those  offer¬ 
ings  this  year,  and  track 
responses.  “Bringing 
people  to  Kalispell  or 
Whitefish  for  concerts 
is  good  for  businesses 
here,”  Parmeter  says. 

Other  goals  for  the 
coming  year  include 
expanding  partnerships  with  businesses,  com¬ 
munity  groups  and  cultural  organizations  in 
each  town.  Music  director  John  Zoltek  and 
the  orchestra’s  new  executive  director,  Amy 
Nielsen  Smith,  both  enjoy  making  presenta¬ 
tions  to  community  groups. 

“We’ve  already  learned  a  lot  about  how  to 
do  outreach,”  says  Parmater.  “This  program  is 
helping  us  do  that.” 

The  BAP  grant  has  also  helped  the  orches¬ 
tra  with  one  of  its  key  goals  -  building  a  new 
performing  arts  center  in  Kalispell.  Serious 
fundraising  efforts  are  slated  to  begin  this  year, 
along  with  a  request  for  site  proposals. 

“What’s  really  at  the  heart  of  this  whole 
project  is  music  does  make  connections,”  says 
Parmater.  “People  like  to  hear  music  live, 
they  like  to  be  in  an  audience  with  others, 
and  it  brings  diverse  parts  of  the  community 
together.” 


"It's  very  important  to  have  strong 
lines  of  communication  -  to  have 
discussions  about  what  people  in 
the  community  need,  instead  of 
what  we  think  they  need." 

-  Sherry  Parmater 
BAP  program  coordinator 
Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale 


The  symphony’s  guest  artist,  classical  har¬ 
monica  player  Robert  Bonfiglio,  was  a  big 
hit  with  Bigfork  schoolchildren  last  spring. 


Lewis  and 
Clark  site 
adds  aerial 
photos 

Two  centuries 
ago  this  sum¬ 
mer,  members 
of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition 
were  struggling 
upstream  on 
the  Missouri 
River  into  territory 
largely  unknown 
to  the  United 
States.  One  of 
the  best  places  to 
learn  more  about 
their  adventure  is 
the  “Discovering 
Lewis  and  Clark” 
website  at  www. 
Iewis-clark.org. 

The  latest 
material,  titled 
“Discovering 
Lewis  and  Clark 
from  the  Air,” 
includes  sev¬ 
eral  new  aerial 
photos  of  select 
trail  locations  by 
photographer  Jim 
Wark.  Five  new 
photos  will  be  of¬ 
fered  each  month 
until  the  close  of 
the  bicentennial 
observance. 

The  site  now 
includes  more 
than  1 ,300  pages 
and  gets  27,000 
hits  a  day.  De¬ 
signers  periodi¬ 
cally  add  an  inter¬ 
pretive  episode 
that  delves  into 
some  aspect  of 
the  expedition. 


Amy  Nielsen  Smith,  who  was  recently  hired 
as  the  new  executive  director  of  the  Glacier 
Symphony  and  Chorale  (GSC).  She  replaces 
interim  executive  director,  Alan  Satterlee,  who  is 
pursuing  business  interests  in  the  Flathead  Valley. 
Smith  arrived  in  Kalispell  from  Philadelphia,  PA. 
in  mid-June  and  immediately  jumped  into  her  new 
role,  helping  to  kick-off  the  organization’s  largest 
fundraising  event,  the  fifth  annual  Automobile 
Raffle  qn  July  9,  and  coordinating  the  Summer 
Pops  concert.  Prior  to  joining  GSC.  Smith  served  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager  for  a  medical 
communications  firm.  Her  experience  with  non¬ 


profit  organizations 
includes  a  term  as 
vice-president  of  the 
International  Myeloma 
Foundation  (IMF), 
which  she  helped  guide 
through  a  substantial 
growth  period.  She 
has  also  served  as 
program  director  for 
the  American  Diabetes 
Association.  “We 
are  delighted  to  have 
Amy  working  with  us  here  in  Flathead  Valley,”  says 
Jim  Strainer.  GSC  board  president.  “We  think  her 
combination  of  skills  in  both  the  non-profit  sector  and 
business  marketing  give  her  an  excellent  background 


for  helping  us  grow  GSC.”  Smith  describes  herself  as 
an  avid  supporter  of  the  arts  for  many  years.  She’s  an 
amateur  pianist  as  well  as  an  outdoor  enthusiast. 

Patrick  Patton,  a  music  professor  from  Casper 
College  in  Casper,  WY,  who  has  been  chosen 
as  chorale  director  of  the  Helena  Symphony.  In 
Casper.  Patten  serves  as  conductor  of  several  college 
ensembles,  and  as  artistic  director  of  the  24-voice 
Choral  Arts  Ensemble.  He  received  his  master's  and 
doctorate  degrees  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  in  Kansas  City;  has 
studied  with  chorus  masters  Roger  Wagner  and  Robert 
Shaw;  and  made  more  than  400  appearances  as  guest 
conductor,  adjudicator  and  workshop  clinician.  The 
Helena  Symphony  Chorale  participates  in  six  of  the 
symphony’s  1 1  concerts  during  the  upcoming  season. 
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rts  Calendar 


October  30 

Beaux  Arts  Ball  -  8  p.m.-midnight,  The 
Depot,  406-256-6804 

Christmas  Treasure  Bazaar  - 

9  a.m.-  5  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
406-248-6640 

“Smokey  Joe’s  Cafe”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 

Bozeman 

September  1 

Nickelback  and  Puddle  of  Mudd  - 

7:30  p.m.,  Fieldhouse,  800-325-SEAT 
September  5 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  2  p.m.,  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-390 1 
September  9-12 

Hatchfest  -  Rialto  and  Ellen  Theaters, 
406-580-3747 
September  10 

Best  of  the  Telluride  Mountain  Film 
Festival  -  7  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-587-2445 

Downtown  Gallery  Walk  -  6-9  p.m., 
406-586-4008 
September  18 

Celebration  of  the  Arts  -  6  p.m.,  Emer¬ 
son  Ballroom,  406-587-9797 
September  21-22 

Sesame  Street  Live  -  Fieldhouse, 
406-994-2287 
September  25-26 

Bozeman  Symphony  -  Willson  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-585-9774 
September  25 

Rosalie  Sorrels  and  T.R.  Ritchie 
-  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  406-586-4123 


The  Jeni  Fleming  Trio  delivers  classical  and  jazz,  vibrant 
original  pop  and  breezy  folk  tunes  with  a  modern  twist.  The 
trio  performs  in  Fort  Benton,  Dillon,  Havre  and  Hobson. 


Absarokee 

September  4 

Quilt  Show  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m..  Cobblestone  School  Com¬ 
munity  Center,  406-328-4388 

Anaconda 

September  10-12 

Anaconda  Wildlife  Expo  -  downtown,  406-563-2400 
September  25 

Anaconda  Live:  “A  Celebration  of  World  Dance”  - 
Washoe  Theatre,  406-563-5976 
October  2 

Oktoberfest  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m..  Copper  Village  Museum  and 
Arts  Center,  406-563-2422 

Belt 

September  5 

Belt  Music  Festival  -  2-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-277-3269 

Big  Sky 

September  1 

“Tartuffe"  -  6  p.m..  Meadow  Village  Pavillion,  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
September  29-October  2 

Western  Literature  Association  Conference  -  Big  Sky 
Resort,  406-243-6022 

Big  Timber 

September  4-5 

Bring  It  Home  Acoustic  Music  Festival  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-932-6468 

Bigfork 

September  3-4,  10-11 

“I  Hate  Hamlet”  -  8  p.m..  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
406-837-4886 
September  4 

Sidewalk  Art  -  9  a.m..  Electric  Avenue,  406-837-1600 
September  17-18 

Odyssey  West  with  Rob  Quist  and  Jack  Gladstone  - 
8  p.m..  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-837-4886 
October  15-17,  22-24 

“Barbecuing  Hamlet”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-837-5286 
October  16 

Tamarack  Time!  -  1  p.m.,  downtown,  406-837-4848 

Billings 

September  3-4,  10-11,  24-25,  October  1-2 

“Venture  Unplugged”  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 
September  3-5 

“Zombie  Prom”  -  8  p.m.,  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
September  9 

Alive  After  5:  Jerod  Birchell  Band  -  5-8  p.m.,  Under 
Skypoint,  406-259-5454 
September  11 

Billings  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena, 
406-252-3610 
September  17 

An  Evening  with  Chris  Botti  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater,  406-256-6052 

Lecture:  Scott  Kirby,  “The  Origins  and  Expressions  of 
Ragtime  Piano”  -  7  p.m.,  MSU-Billings  Library  Build¬ 
ing,  Room  148,  MSU-Billings,  406-657-2268 
September  17-19,  23-26,  30-October  2 

“Losing  Father’s  Body”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  Billings 
Studio  Theatre,  406-248- 1141 
September  17 

Venture  Backstage  -  6  p.m..  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 
September  18 

Anniversary  Open  House  -  noon.  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 
September  23 

Alive  After  5:  Ten-ninety  -  5-8  p.m..  Eleven  Cafe, 
406-259-5454 
September  28 

“Fosse”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
September  30-October  3 

Big  Sky  Polka  Fest  -  Shrine  Auditorium,  406-652-5021 
October  1 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-671-6437 
October  2 

Bizarre  Bazaar  -  8  a.m.-2  p.m.,  Broadway  Place, 
406-256-6804 
October  8 

Pianist  Mark  Nadler  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
October  13 

Flamenco  Vivo  Carlota  Santana  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
October  22-24,  28-30 

“Misery”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1141 
October  22,  24 

“Nosferatu”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Rimrock  Opera, 
406-256-6052 


Watercarvers  Guild,  a  father  and  two  sons, 
play  instruments  and  sing  Celtic  folk  mu¬ 
sic  as  part  of  the  Big  Sky  Series  in  Malta, 
Glasgow,  Sidney  and  Chinook  in  October. 


September  25-26 

SeptoberFest  Montana  -  Fairgrounds, 

406-582-3270 
September  26 

Duplikates  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church, 
406-587-3690 
September  28 

Celebration  of  American  Indian  Culture  -  7-9  p.m.,  Beall 
Park  Art  Center,  406-586-3970 
October  1-2,  8-9,  15-16 

“The  Best  of  Broad  Comedy”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
October  2 

Mountain  West  Contemporary  Art  Auction  -  6:30  p.m., 
Baxter  Hotel,  406-994-4501 
October  11 

"Rent”  -  7  p.m.,  Fieldhouse,  406-994-2287 
October  13 

Adam  B.  Hart,  Guest  Artist  Recital  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
October  14 

Flogging  Molly  -  8  p.m..  Valley  Ice  Garden,  800-808-5940 
October  22 

Piano  Recital:  Anne  Schein  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  406-585-9774 
October  23 

“Come  Dance  Me  a  Song”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Willson  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-582-8702 
October  24 

Kitchen  Party  with  Tom  Robison  -  3  p.m.,  Pilgrim  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  406-587-3690 
October  27 

Vidovic  Guitar  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall, 
406-994-3562 
October  30 

Bozeman  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-585-9774 

Broadus 

September  18 

Quilt  Show  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Community  Center, 
406-427-5847 

Butte 

September  6 

‘Tartuffe”  -  2  p.m.,  Chester  Steele  Park,  Montana  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Parks,  406-497-6464 
September  12 

Butte  Heritage  Days  -  9  a.m.-6:30  p.m..  World  Museum  of 
Mining,  406-723-7211 
September  17-18 

North  American  Indian  Alliance  Powwow  -  Civic  Center, 
406-782-0461 
October  1-3 

Made  in  Montana  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  Plaza  Mall, 
406-494-3362 
October  15 

“Best  of  Andrew  Lloyd  Weber”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  406-723-3602 
October  17 

Butte  Symphony  -  2:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-5590 
October  28 

“Smokey  Joe’s  Cafe”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre. 
406-723-3602 

Chinook 

September  13 

“The  Beat  Generation”  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Audito¬ 
rium,  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 
October  2 

Bear  Paw  Commemoration  -  10  a.m. -2  p.m..  Bear  Paw 
Battlefield.  406-357-3130 
October  5 

Watercarvers  Guild  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-228-9208 

Choteau 

September  13 

Shadows  of  the  Past  Art  Show  and  Auction  -  1-10  p.m.. 


Best  Western  Stage  Stop  Inn,  406-466-5332 
September  18-19 

Threshing  Bee  -  7  a.m. -5  p.m..  Antique  Tractor  Grounds, 
406-466-5409 
October  17 

Christian  Swenson  -  2  p.m.,  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-466-2324 

Columbus 

October  13 

Lecture:  “My  Sweetheart’s  the  Mule  in  the  Mine"  - 
7  p.m.,  Stillwater  County  Library,  406-243-6022 

Conrad 

October  16 

Pondera  County  Museum  Benefit  Art  Auction  -  7  p.m., 
Blue  Sky  Villa,  406-278-5434 

Deer  Lodge 

October  23 

Deer  Lodge  Art  Club  Fall  Bazaar  -  8:30  a.m.- 1  p.m..  Art 
Club  Building,  406-846-2647 

Dillon 

September  4-6 

Blue  Ribbon  Art  Fest  -  Depot  Park,  406-683-5511 
September  5 

Joe  Diffie  -  8  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406-683-9203 
September  17 

Jeni  Fleming  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM-Westem  Beier  Auditorium, 
Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council,  406-683-9202 
Showcase  of  Talent  -  7  p.m..  Depot  Theatre,  406-683-5027 
September  24-26 

Cowboy  Music  and  Rendezvous  -  Depot  Theatre, 
406-683-5027 
October  6 

Obo  Addy’s  Okrapong  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM-Westem 

Beier  Auditorium,  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council, 
406-683-9202 
October  15 

“Neon  Dream”  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre, 
406-683-5027 
October  28 

Montana  Woodwind  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  UMW  Beier  Audi¬ 
torium,  Dillon  Concert  Association,  406-683-6650 

Dixon 

September  3 

Lars  Pointer  Band  -  8  p.m..  Wild  Plum  Station, 
406-246-2787 
September  4 

"Rockin’”  Rande  Hall  -  8  p.m..  Wild  Plum  Station 
September  10 

Swizzlegrit  -  8  p.m..  Wild  Plum  Station 
September  11 

Donn  Dale  -  8  p.m.,  Wild  Plum  Station 
September  18 

Chris  Sullivan  and  Friends  -  8  p.m.,  Wild  Plum  Station 
September  24 

Greg  Grant  -  8  p.m.,  Wild  Plum  Station 
September  25 

Chris  Wood  -  8  p.m..  Wild  Plum  Station 

Ennis 

September  1-6 

Fly  Fishing  Festival  -  various  venues,  406-682-4215 
September  5 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  downtown,  406-587-7198 

Essex 

October  16-17 

Glacier  Autumn  Arts  and  Crafts  Show  -  Izaak  Walton 
Inn,  406-888-5700 
October  22-24 

Murder  Mystery  Event  -  Izaak  Walton  Inn,  406-888-5700 
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\Deadline  for  the  November/December  2004 
'  Arts  Calendar  is  October  1,  2004 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31)  to: 
Lively  Times 
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Turtle  Island  String  Quartet  has  forged  bold  new  trends  in 
chamber  music  for  strings  by  fusing  the  classical  quartet 
esthetic  with  20th  century  American  popular  styles.  The  ac¬ 
claimed  quartet  plays  at  the  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center 
Sept.  11. 


Eureka 

October  15 

Tropical  Montana  Marimba  Band  -  7:30  p.m..  Performing 
Arts  Center.  Sunburst  Foundation,  406-297-0197 

Ferndale 

September  11-12 

The  Unsung  Festival  -  Rocky  Mountain  Roadouse, 
406-837-1041 

Fort  Benton 

October  1-3 

Heritage  Gathering  -  downtown,  406-622-3864 
October  13 

Jeni  Fleming  Trio  -  7  p.m..  Elementary  School,  Chouteau 
County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-5313 
October  29 

Murder  Mystery:  “Lady  Luck  Washes  Away”  -  7:15  p.m.. 
Grand  Union  Hotel,  406-622-1882 

Fort  Peck 

September  3-5 

“Hayfever”  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre, 
406-526-9943 

Gardiner 

September  5 

Yellowstone  Music  Festival  -  1 1  a.m.-dark,  Arch  Park, 
406-848-7971 

Glasgow 

September  16 

“The  Beat  Generation”  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Audito¬ 
rium,  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 
October  10 

Watercarvers  Guild  -  2  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-228-9208 

Great  Falls 

September  1 

Woodwind  Duo  -  7  p.m..  Library  Park,  406-453-0349 
September  3.  October  1 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-761-7156 
September  9 

River  Town  Rounders  -  7  p.m..  Library  Park, 
406-453-0349 
September  10 

Blues  and  Brews  -  5  p.m.-midnight.  Civic  Center  Conven¬ 
tion  Center  and  Margaret  Park,  406-788-6197 
September  10-11 

CAN-AM  Antique  Show  -  Exhibition  Building,  Fair¬ 
grounds,  Optimist  Club,  406-761-4622  , 

September  11 

C.M.  Russell  Museum  Benefit  -  6-10:30  p.m.,  C.M.  Rus¬ 
sell  Museum,  406-727-8787 

Cottonwood  Folk  Festival  -  9  a.m.-6  p.m..  High  Plains 
Heritage  Center,  406-452-3462 
September  17-18 

The  Big  One  Arts  and  Craft  Show  -  Four  Seasons  Arena, 
Expo  Park,  406-453-3120 
September  26 

Cascade  Quartet  -  2  p.m..  First  Congregational  Church, 
406-453-4102 

Community  Concert:  “Russian  Seasons:  Celebration  of 
World  Dance”  -  2:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-453-9854 
September  28 

Cascade  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  UGF  Theatre,  406-453-4102 
October  1 

The  Art  of  Wine  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art,  406-727-8255 
October  2 

Great  Falls  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center  Mans¬ 
field  Theater,  406-453-4102 
October  6 

Signing:  Rick  Allen  -  7-9  p.m.,  High  Plains  Heritage 
Center,  406-452-3462 


October  8 

Lecture:  “Captain  Marsh  and 
Steamboating  on  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone”  -  7  p.m.,  MSU 
College  of  Technology  Heritage 
Hall,  406-243-6022 
October  10 

Robert  Mitchell  and  June 

Marra  -  3  p.m.,  UGF  Theatre, 
406-791-5290 
October  16 

“Murder  at  Crooked  Chief  Ranch" 

-  6  p.m..  Haven  of  Hope, 
406-727-1883 

October  23 

Christmas  Bazaar  and  Craft  Show 

-  10  a.m.  -5  p.m.,  Westgate  Mall, 
406-454-6980 

October  24 

Chinook  Winds  -  2  p.m..  First 
Congregational  Church. 
406-453-4102 
October  26 

Chinook  Winds  -  7:30  p.m.,  UGF 
Theatre.  406-453-4102 

Hamilton 

September  10-11 

“The  Guys”  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
September  11 

Turtle  Island  String  Quartet  - 
8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing 
Arts  Center,  406-363-2144 
September  18 

T.  R.  Ritchie  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
October  2 
McIntosh  Apple  Day  -  9  a.m.- 
4:30  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  406-363-3338 

October  7-10,  14-17 

“The  Real  Inspector  Hound"  and  “For  Whom  The  South¬ 
ern  Belle  Tolls”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
October  16 

“Neon  Dream”  -  Hamilton  Performing  Aits  Center, 
406-363-2144 

Havre 

September  9 

Leon  Young  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Northern  Student  Union, 
Northern  Showcase,  406-265-3732 
September  17-19 

Havre  Festival  Days  -  various  locations,  406-265-4383 
September  18-19 

Havre  Festival  Days  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-265-4383 
October  14 

Jeni  Fleming  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northern  Showcase,  406-265-3732 
October  16 

Harvest  Dinner  and  Craft  Show  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Van 
Orsdel  Methodist  Church,  406-265-4232 

Helena 

September  1 

Alive  @  Five:  Marathon  Dance  Band  -  5-9  p.m.,  on  Last 
Chance  Gulch,  406-447-1535 
September  8 

Alive  @  Five:  Jonny  Marshall  -  5-9  p.m..  Anchor  Park, 
406-447-1535 

Tom  Russell  -  Myma  Loy  Center.  406-443-0287 
September  10-11,  16-19,  23-26,  30-October  2 

The  King  and  I”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
September  16 

Benefit  Recital:  You- You  Zhang  -  8  p.m..  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  406-442- 1 860 
September  17-18 

China  Painting  Show  and  Convention  -  Colonial  Hotel, 
406-442-1801 
September  18 

Helena  Symphony  -  8  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
September  24,  October  29 

Fine  Art  Fridays  -  7:30  p.m..  Queen  City  Ballet, 
406-444-4005 
September  24-26 

Last  Chance  Community  Powwow  -  Helena  Civic  Center, 
406-439-5631 
October  2 

Western  Ballet  Theater,  “Cinderella”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-227-6961 
October  8 

Inca  Son  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
Chris  Cunningham  -  8  p.m.,  Toadstone  Theatre, 
406-431-8720 
October  13 

Karelian  Folk  Music  Ensemble  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  High 
School  Theatre,  46-43 1  -8720 
October  15 

Tom  Grimm  -  8  p.m.,  Toadstone  Theatre.  406-431-8720 
October  16 

St.  Peters  Hospital  Foundation  Gala  -  6  p.m.-midnight. 
Civic  Center,  406-444-2370 
October  20-24 

Helena  Festival  of  the  Book  -  Lewis  and  Clark  Library, 
406-447-1690 
October  20 

Hollywood  Hills  Orchestra  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-227-6961 
October  22-23,  28-31 

“Deathtrap”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre.  406-442-4270 
October  30 

Helena  Symphony  -  8  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 

Heron 

October  15-16,  22-24 

"Robin  of  Heronwood"  -  Community  Center,  406-847-2415 


Hobson 

September  19 

Jeni  Fleming  Trio  -  4  p.m.,  Hobson  School.  Judith 
Arts  Society,  406-566-2605 

Hot  Springs 

September  3 

Earl  Sandidge  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
September  4 

Lars  Pointer  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
September  10 

Bob  Zahrobsky  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
September  11 

Swizzlegrit  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
September  17 

Sugar  Rock  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
September  18 

Kenneth  Mark  and  Heavy  T  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
September  24 

Kyla  Baruch  and  Moses  Swedburg  -  8  pm.,  Symes 
Hotel 

September  25 

Odyssey  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
October  1 

Coupe  De  Ville  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
October  2 

Larry  Hirshberg  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
October  8 

SweetGrass  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
October  9 

Psycho  Punk  Chicks  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
October  15 

Frederico  Brothers  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
October  16 

Keith  Beesley  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
October  22 

Seven  Worthies  of  the  Bamboo  Grove  -  8  p.m., 

Symes  Hotel 
October  23 

Odyssey  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
October  29 

Rhanda  Johnson  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
October  30 

Lori  Connor  and  Joseph  Armetta  -  8  p.m.,  Symes 
Hotel, 

Kalispell 

September  17-19 

Bead  Stampede  -  Fairgrounds,  406-752-6669 
September  24-26 

Quilt  Show  and  Auction-  Fairgrounds,  406-257-6966 
October  7-10 

Glacier  Jazz  Stampede  -  downtown,  406-862-3814 
October  14 

Roy  Rogers  and  Norton  Buffalo  -  7  p.m..  Eagles  Hall, 
406-257-8822 
October  16-17 

Glacier  Symphony  -  Flathead  High  School  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-257-3241 
October  22-24 

Christmas  at  the  Mansion  Holiday  Bazaar  -  Conrad 
Mansion,  406-755-2166 

Laurel 

September  24-26 

Oktoberfest  -  Riverside  Park,  406-628-7 1 52 

Lewistown 

September  11 

Charlie  Russell  Chew  Choo:  Chokecherry  Festival 
Train  -  4  p.m.,  Kingston  Junction,  800-216-5436 
Chokecherry  Festival  -  downtown,  406-538-5436 
October  16 

Octoberfest  Art  Auction  and  Brew  Fest  -  5-7  p.m., 
Lewistown  Art  Center.  406-538-8278 

Libby 

September  10-12 

Nordicfest  -  various  locations,  800-785-654 1 
October  15-17,  22-24 

“Beauty  and  the  Beast”  -  Memorial  Center,  Kootenai 
Heritage  Council,  406-293-9643 
October  30 

Kootenai  Rhythm:  Tony  Smith  and  Friends  -  7  p.m.. 
Memorial  Center,  Kootenai  Heritage  Council, 
406-293-9643 

Lincoln 

September  4-5 

Craft  Sale  -  10  a.m. -5  p.m„  Community  Hall, 
406-362-4550 

Livingston 

September  10-11,  17-19,  24-26,  October  1-2 

“Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers”  -  Blue  Slipper  Theatre, 
406-222-7720 
September  10-11 

Paradise  Valley  Folk  Festival  -  Luccock  Park, 
406-222-5921 
September  24 

Art  Walk  -  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  downtown,  visit  living- 
stongalleries.com 

( Continued  on  next  page ) 


The  Cascade  Quartet  opens  their  season 
Sept.  26  in  Great  Falls. 
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John  Lithgow 
stars  in 
theatre 
benefit 

Two-time  Tony 
Award-winner 
John  Lithgow  per¬ 
formed  to  a  sold- 
out  crowd  July  2 
at  the  Orpheum 
Theatre-Wiegand 
Auditorium  in 
Conrad. 

The  Harvard 
graduate,  who 
starred  in  the  TV 
show  ‘Third  Rock 
from  the  Sun,”  per¬ 
formed  a  children’s 
program  as  part  of 
a  benefit  to  restore 
the  theatre.  His 
wife,  Mary  Yeager 
Lithgow,  is  origi¬ 
nally  from  Conrad 
and  now  teaches 
at  the  University 
of  California  -  Los 
Angeles.  The 
couple  also  has  a 
cabin  on  Flathead 
Lake. 

The  theatre 
was  purchased  in 
2001  by  the  non¬ 
profit  Pondera  Arts 
Council,  which  is 
raising  $250,000 
for  the  building’s 
restoration. 
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Lolo 

September  8-11 

Traditional  Trades  Week  -  Traveler’s  Rest  State  Park, 
406-273-4253 

Malta 

September  14 

“The  Beat  Generation”  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium.  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 
October  7 

Watercarvers  Guild  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-228-9208 

Manhattan 

September  4 

“Tartuffe”  -  6  p.m..  School  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 

Miles  City 

September  1 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-587-7198 
September  10-12 

Miles  City  Bluegrass  Festival  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-232-2480 
September  25 

All  Auction  -  7  p.m.,  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage 
Center,  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

September  2 

Downtown  Tonight:  Cash  for  Junkers  -  5:30-8:30  p.m., 
Caras  Park,  406-543-4238 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6  p.m.,  UM  Oval,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
September  3,  October  1 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-721-0227 
September  3 

“Tartuffe”  -  6  p.m..  UM  Oval,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 

Maggie  Schuberg,  Flute  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  UM  Department  of  Music,  406-243-6880 
September  4 

Catie  Curtis  -  8  p.m.,  Crystal  Theatre,  406-829-8219 
September  7 

Montana  Computer  Music  Festival  -  7:30  p.m.,  Phyllis 
Washington  Park  Amphitheatre,  406-243-6883 
September  9 

Downtown  Tonight:  Rob  Quist  and  Great  Northern 
-  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-543-4238 
September  9-12 

International  Cultural  Film  Symposium  -  Roxy  Theater, 
406-728-9380 
September  9 

The  Bad  Plus  and  Critters  Buggin’  -  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
September  9-11 

“The  Beat  Generation”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  The¬ 
ater,  406-243-6809 
September  10 

Jacquelyn  Weitz,  Piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  UM  Department  of  Music,  406-243-6880 
September  1 1 

Hempfest  and  Alternative  Living  Faire  -  noon- 
10:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-542-8696 

Paul  Revere  and  the  Raiders  -  7  p.m.,  University  The¬ 
atre,  Crime  Stoppers,  406-880-1829 
September  12 

Germanfest  -  3-6  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-721-9620 
September  14 

Luis  Millan,  Guitar  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  UM  Department  of  Music,  406-243-6880 
September  16 

Bone  Ball  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  Missoula 
Humane  Society,  406-360-7620 
September  17 

Maxine  Ramey.  Clarinet  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  UM  Department  of  Music,  406-243-6880 
September  18-19 

Glass  Blow-Out  -  Art  Missoula,  406-360-4055 
September  18 

RiverFest  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-327-0405 

IWFF  “Yard  Sale"  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Roxy  Theatre, 
406-728-9380 


Nina  Kotova  is  the  guest  artist  for  the 
Glacier  Symphony’s  October  concerts, 
“Celebrating  Dvorak.” 


Through  poetry,  lively  narrative  and  original 
songs,  Jack  Gladstone  guides  the  audience 
through  time  and  into  the  drama  of  the  un¬ 
folding  vision  of  the  west.  He  appears  in  Red 
Lodge,  and  also  in  Bigfork  with  Rob  Quist. 

September  19 

Jimmie  Vaughan  -  7:30  p.m.,  University  Theatre, 
888-MONTANA 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-728-8203 
September  21 

“Fosse”  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theater 
September  28 

David  Cody,  Tenor  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
UM  Department  of  Music,  406-243-6880 
September  30-October  2 

Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  -  downtown,  406-243-6022 
September  30 

Selected  Shorts:  A  Celebration  of  the  Short  Story  -  7  p.m.. 
University  Theater,  406-243-493 1 
October  1-2 

Lecture:  “Spiritually  Incorrect”  -  7:30  p.m..  Crystal  The¬ 
atre,  406-543-0373 
October  1 

Fern  Glass,  cello  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  UM 
Department  of  Music,  406-243-6880 
October  2-3 

Missoula  Symphony  -  University  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
October  4 

Paul  Erhard,  String  Bass  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  UM  Department  of  Music,  406-243-6880 
October  7-9 

UC  Homecoming  Art  Fair  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m..  University 
Center  Atrium,  406-243-5714 
October  11 

Randy  Zschaechner,  Trumpet,  and  Kevin  Berg,  Wood¬ 
winds  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  UM  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music,  406-243-6880 
October  12-16.  19-23 

“The  Shape  of  Things”  -  UM  Masquer  Theatre, 
406-243-4481 
October  1 7 

“Fiddler  on  the  Roof’  -  7  p.m..  University  Theater, 
877-858-0300 
October  21-24,  27-31 

“Beauty  and  the  Beast"  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-728-1911 
October  26 

James  Reid,  Guest  Artist,  Guitar  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  UM  Department  of  Music,  406-243-6880 
October  27-30 

Mo-Trans  Dance  Concert  -  UM  Masquer  Theatre, 
406-243-4481 
October  30 

Best  of  the  West  Art  Auction  -  5  p.m..  University  Center 
Ballroom,  406-243-2019 

Philipsburg 

September  1,  3 

“I  Hate  Hamlet”  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-0013 
September  2,  4 

“How  Things  Panned  Out  for  Tillie”  -  Opera  House  The¬ 
atre.  406-859-0013 
September  3-4 

“Otherwise  Engaged”  -  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-0013 

Plains 

October  17 

“Neon  Dream”  -  7  p.m..  School  Lunchroom,  406-826-3600 

Poison 

September  24 

Bakra  Bata  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium.  Big 
Productions.  406-676-2427 

Pray 

September  3-5 

Mountain  Heritage  Artists  Rendezvous  -  Chico  Hot 
Springs  Resort,  406-333-4933 

Red  Lodge 

September  4-5 

Calamity  Ladies  -  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
September  6 

Labor  Day  Arts  Fair  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  Carbon  County  Arts 
Guild  and  Depot  Gallery,  406-446-1370 


September  11 

Star  Spangled  Western  Band  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam, 
406-446-1197 
September  12,  October  10 

Doc’s  Jazz  Ramblers  -  2  p.m..  Round  Bam, 
406-446-1197 
September  18 

Kid  Reno  and  Stemo  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam, 
406-446-1197 
September  25 

Legends!  Starring  Elvis,  Loretta  Lynn  and  Patsy  Cline 
-  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
September  27 

“The  Beat  Generation”  -  7  p.m..  Carbon  County  Arts 
Guild  and  Depot  Gallery,  406-446-1370 
October  9 

Ken  Overcast  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
October  16 

Ringling  5  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
October  23 

Jack  Gladstone  -  8  p.m.,  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 

Ronan 

September  10 

“Murder  on  the  Riviera”  -  6  p.m..  Community  Center, 
406-528-5324 

Sidney 

September  11 

Sugar  and  Spice  Festival  -  4  p.m.,  Veteran’s  Memorial 
Park,  City  Hall,  406-433-2809 
September  17 

"The  Beat  Generation”  -  7:30  p.m..  Middle  School  Audi¬ 
torium,  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 
October  1 1 

Watercarvers  Guild  -  7:30  p.m..  Middle  School  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-228-9208 

Stevensville 

September  3-5,  10-12 

“Oklahoma!”  -  Chantilly  Theatre,  406-777-2722 
October  15-16,  22-23,  29-30 

"Murder  on  the  Rerun”  -  7  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theatre, 
406-777-2722 

Swan  Lake 

September  18 

Swan  Lake  Open  Aire  Music  Festival  -  noon-6  p.m.. 
Laughing  Horse  Lodge,  406-886-2080 
October  21 

“Baubles,  Bangles  and  Baskets"  Trunk  Show  -  Laughing 
Horse  Lodge.  406-886-2080 

Ulm 

Sep  te  tube  r  18-19 

Atlatl  Competition  -  Ulm  Pishkun  State  Park, 
406-866-2217 

Utica 

September  12 

Utica  Fair  day  -  noon-5  p.m.,  Utica  Women’s  Clubhouse, 
406-423-5364 

What  the  Hay  -  9  a.m.-7  p.m.,  21  miles  on  Hwy  239  and 
54 1  between  Hobson  and  Windham,  406-423-5400 

Virginia  City 

September  1-6 

“Preston  Scott:  Murder  in  a  Haunted  Castle”  -  Opera 
House,  Virginia  City  Players,  406-859-0013 
September  1-5 

“The  Brewery  Follies”  -  Gilbert  Brewery,  406-843-5218 
or  800-829-2969 
September  10 

Miners  Ball  -  8  p.m..  Elks  Club,  406-843-5454 
September  11 

Madison  County  Polka  Festival  -  noon-8  p.m.,  Virginia 
City  Gym  and  Elks  Lodge,  406-682-3732 

West  Yellowstone 

September  1,  4 

“The  Music  Man”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Playmill  Theatre, 
406-646-7757 
September  2 

‘The  Foreigner”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Playmill  Theatre, 
406-646-7757 
September  3 

“The  Robber  Bridegroom”  -  6  and  8:30  p.m.,  Playmill 
Theatre,  406-646-7757 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

September  1 1 

Gallatin  Valley  Junior  Fiddlers  and  Padilla  Family  Con- 

*  cert  -  7  p.m..  Elementary  Gym,  406-547-2150 

Whitefish 

September  9 

Natalie  MacMaster  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
September  19 

Chinook  Winds  -  4  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
September  25 

Black  Curtain  Reader’s  Theatre:  “Kimberly  Akimbo” 

-  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center.  406-862-537 11 
October  2 

Pavlo  -  8  p.m..  O'Shaughnessy  Center.  406-862-5371 
October  15-17,  22-24 

“The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank"  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
October  28-30 

Montana  Historical  Society  History  Conference 

-  Grouse  Mountain  Lodge  and  other  Venues, 
406-444-2694 

October  29 

Mark  Nadler  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 

“The  American  Hot  Rod,”  Sept.  1-Oct.  31; 
406-563-2422 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  “Animal  Imagery,” 
through  Oct.  2;  406-995-2909 

Red  Raven  Gallery:  “Bray  Foray,” 
through  Sept.  15;  “Form  from  Color,” 

Sept.  16-Oct.  20,  reception  6-8  p.m. 

Sept.  16;  406-995-4145 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  Joan  Ma¬ 
son  and  Patricia  Graves,  through  Sept.  1 1 ; 
Watermedia  2004,  Oct.  5-30;  406-837-6927 

Kootenai  Galleries:  “Montana  is  a  State  of 
Mind,”  through  September;  406-837-4848 

Billings 

Bill  McIntosh  Gallery:  Dean  States,  month  of 
September;  Bentley  Spang,  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  reception  5-9  p.m.  Oct.  1;  406-252-2010 

Eleven  Cafe:  Season  Yakawich,  through  Sep¬ 
tember;  406-238-0011 

Moss  Mansion:  Hand-Painted  China  Display 
Sept.  1-30:406-256-5100 

Peter  Yegen  Jr.  Yellowstone  County 
Museum:  “Along  the  River,”  through 
Sept.  15;  Western  and  Native  American 
Saddle  and  Tack  Exhibit,  Sept.  20-Oct.  30; 
406-256-6811 

Toucan  Gallery:  “Deduction,  Speculation  and 
Fantasy,”  through  Sept.  25;  Davi  Nelson, 

Oct.  1-Nov.  6,  reception  5-9  p.m.  Oct.  1; 
406-252-0122 

Western  Heritage  Center:  Biennial  Quilt 
Competition  and  Exhibition,  through 
Sept.  15;  ‘The  Story  of  the  1937  Flood,” 
through  Oct.  8;  Mike  and  Maureen  Mans¬ 
field  Exhibit,  Oct.  12-Jan.  7;  406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Nature/Morte" 
and  "Yellowstone  Engraved,"  through 
Oct.  3;  “Lewis  and  Clark  Territory:  Con¬ 
temporary  Artists  Revisit  Place,  Race  and 
Memory,”  through  Jan.  9;  The  Charles 
M.  Bair  Family  Collection,  through 
Jan.  16;  “A  Western  Icon:  The  Stories 
and  Illustrations  of  Will  James,”  ongoing; 
406-256-6804 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Offerings  from  the 
Heart,”  and  Regional  Native  American  Art¬ 
ists,  through  Oct.  1 ;  “The  Legacy  of  Place.” 
Oct.  15-Dec.  23,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Oct.  15; 
406-586-3970 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Rosella  Vasta, 
Aug.  30-Sept.  22.;  Mountain  West  Contem¬ 
porary  Art  Auction  Exhibit,  Sept.  27-Oct.  3, 
reception  7-9  p.m.  Sept.  27;  406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  Clyde  Aspevig: 

Recent  Works,  through  Sept.  26;  MSU 
Faculty  Art  Show,  Oct.  9-Jan.  2;  “Sharkabet: 
A  Sea  of  Sharks  From  A  to  Z,”  through 
Nov.  7;  “The  West  of  Wonder:  The  Natural 
History  of  Lewis  and  Clark,”  ongoing; 
406-994-2251 

The  Emerson:  “Montana:  Photographs  by 
Salvatore  Vasapolli,”  through  Dec.  31;  “Got 
Water?”Sept.  15-Dec.  31:406-587-9797 

Browning 

Lodgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi  Village:  “Line, 
Form  and  Color:  Geometric  Designs 
in  Plains  Indian  Art,”  through  Sept.  6; 
406-338-2787 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  John  Webber, 
through  Sept.  24;  406-338-2230 

Butte 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  Janet  Sullivan,  Elloie 
Geter  and  Bob  Phinney,  through  September; 
406-723-9195 

Uptown  Cafe:  Zhiqun  Qian,  through  Oct.  30; 
406-723-4735 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Triangle  Squares 


Quilt  Guild  Show,  month  of  September;  “Pas¬ 
sion  Fruit,”  month  of  October;  406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  “Culture 
and  the  Cowboy,"  through  Sept.  30,  reception 
6:30-8:30  p.m.  Sept.  12;  Southeastern  Mon¬ 
tana  Juried  Art  Show,  Oct.  1  -22,  reception 
7-8:30  p.m.  Oct.  12;  406-748-4822 

Dillon 

The  Drift  Gallery:  “The  Wyoming  Art  Farm,” 
through  Oct.  23;  406-683-3456 

UMW  Art  Gallery:  “Intimate  Terrain,”  Aug. 

3 1-Oct.  15,  reception  6:30-7:30  p.m.  Oct.  6; 
Art  Faculty  Exhibit,  Oct.  26-Dec.  3,  reception 
6:30-7:30  p.m.  Oct.  28;  406-683-7232 

Dixon 

Wild  Plum  Station:  Kevin  Heany,  month 
of  September,  reception  8  p.m.  Sept.  4; 
406-246-2787 

Drummond 

Ohrmann  Museum  and  Gallery:  “Something 
to  Offend  Everyone,”  ongoing;  406-288-3319 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Julius  Seyler  in  the 
Company  of  the  Blackfeet,"  through  Jan.  30; 
406-727-8787 

Galerie  Trinitas,  University  of  Great  Falls: 

Sister  Mary  Trinitas  Morin,  ongoing; 
406-791-5292 

Gallery  16:  Front  Range  Art  Association  Show, 
through  Sept.  30;  Jeff  Wilson,  Joyce  Ranum 
and  Diane  Felstad,  Oct.  12-Nov.  19,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  Oct.  12;  406-453-6103 

High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  “Sheep  to  Shawl: 
Working  with  Wool,”  through  January,  recep¬ 
tion  Sept.  11;  “Vestiges:  Little  Belt  Mining 
Days,”  through  Sept.  30;  “Connecting  the 
Squares:  Quilts  of  North  Central  Montana” 
through  November;  406-452-3462 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  "A 
Patchwork  of  Cultures,”  through  Jan.  30, 
reception  with  quilter  Mary  Lee  Bendolph, 
6:30  p.m.  Sept.  23;  Charles  Fulcher,  “Genesis 
in  Oil,”  Sept.  15-Nov.  25,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Sept.  21;  Thomas  English,  through  Nov.  15; 
and  Alana  Hastings  through  Oct.  25,  recep¬ 
tion  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  14;  406-727-8255 

Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Gourd  Artists, 
through  September,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

Sept.  2;  406-453-0349 

University  of  Great  Falls  Library:  “Fabrics 
to  Dye  For,”  Sept.  17-Oct.  26,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Sept.  17;  406-791-5290 


Julius  Seyler’s  “Two  Guns  White  Calf,” 
oil  on  board,  (loaned  from  the  Sigrid 
Reisch  Collection),  is  on  display  at  the 
C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls. 

Hardin 

Jail  House  Gallery:  “Fall  Parade  in  Indian 
Country,”  month  of  September;  “Once 
Upon  a  Dream,”  month  of  October; 
406-665-3239 

Helena 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “World  Views 
...  Out  of  the  Box!”  through  Sept.  15; 
“Sound  Suits,”  through  Sept.  30;  "Se¬ 
lections  from  the  Millikan  Collection,” 
Sept.  7-Oct.  15;  ANA  34,  through  Oct.  31; 
Frances  Senska,  Oct.  15-Dec.  31,  recep¬ 
tion  2  p.m.  Oct.  17;  Joseph  Baraz  and 
Floyd  DeWitt  Sculptures,  Oct.  15-Dec.  31; 
406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Montana 
Botanical,”  through  November;  “Hope 
in  Hard  Times:  New  Deal  Photographs 
of  Montana,”  through  Oct.  30;  “Treasure 
State  Treasures,”  “Montana  Homeland 
Exhibit”  and  a  collection  of  art  by  Charlie 
Russell,  ongoing;  406-444-2694 

St.  Charles  Hall,  Carroll  College:  Tim 
Holmes,  “Poisonous  Books,”  through 
Oct.  30,  reception,  7-9  p.m.  Sept.  9; 
406-447-4302 

Turman  Gallery:  “4  for  4,”  Sept.  10- 
Oct.  16,  reception  6-8:30  p.m.  Sept.  10; 
"The  Streets  of  Verona,”  Oct.  22-Nov.  27, 
reception  6-8:30  p.m.  Oct.  22: 

406-443-0340 


Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gal¬ 
lery:  Sallie  Bowen  and  Lyle 
Schwaughbauer,  through  Septem¬ 
ber,  reception  6-10  p.m.  Sept.  8; 
406-457-8240 


Sarah  Jaeger's  Covered  Jar/Porcelain  is  on  display  at 
the  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City 
during  its  Art  Auction  exhibit. 

Hamilton 

Chamber  of  Commerce:  “Showcase  of  the  Bit¬ 
terroot,"  through  Labor  Day,  406-363-2400 
Ponderosa  Gallery:  Fall  Classics  Show,  through 
Sept.  30:406-375-1212 

Ravalli  County  Museum:  “Where  Our  Grand¬ 
mothers  Kept  Secrets,"  through  mid-October; 
406-363-3338 


Kalispell 

Ananda  Seva  Center:  “The  Body 
Language  Exhibit,”  through 
Oct.  30;  406-756-1195 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art: 
“Leonard  Lopp:  Glacier  Park 
Artist,”  through  Oct.  16;  “Lens  oi 
Montana,"  through  Oct.  1 :  “Can 
You  See  Me  Now?”  and  “A  to  Z: 
Africa  to  Zihautanejo,”  Oct.7- 
Dec.  18,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m 
Oct.  14;  “Members  Only!”  Oct  2 
Dec.  18,  reception,  5:30-7:30  p.rr 
Oct.  28;  406-755-5268 
Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  Gallery:  “Up  from  the  Land,’ 
through  Nov.  14;  406-257-4217 
Museum  at  Central  School:  “Discovering 
the  Flathead,”  ongoing;  Kalispell  Airport 
Photos  from  1929  to  the  Present,  ongoing 
406-756-8381 

Quilt  Gallery:  “Hoffman  Challenge,” 

Sept.  18-Oct.  16;406-257-5799 
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MSU  hosts 
third  annual 
art  auction 

The  School  of 
Art  at  Montana 
State  University 
presents  its 
third  annual 
Mountain  West 
Contemporary 
Art  Auction,  titled 
“Connections,” 
6:30  p.m. 

Oct.  2  at  the 
Baxter  Hotel 
ballroom  in 
Bozeman. 

The  live 
auction  will 
showcase  50 
artists  of  regional 
and  national 
prominence, 
including  ceramist 
Josh  DeWeese 
and  his  mother, 
painter  Gennie 
DeWeese;  award¬ 
winning  professor 
and  widely 
exhibited  painter/ 
printmaker  Harold 
Schlotzhauer; 
renowned 
Missoula 
ceramist  and 
MSU  alumnus 
Rudy  Autio;  and 
members  of  the 
MSU  School  of 
Art  faculty. 

Auction 
art  may  be 
previewed 
7-9  p.m.  Sept.  27 
at  the  Helen  E. 
Copeland  Gallery, 
MSU,  or  viewed 
online  at  www. 
mwcartauction. 
com.  Bids  may 
be  submitted  in 
person,  over  the 
telephone  or  with 
a  proxy  bid  form. 

The  evening 
begins  at  6:30 
p.m.  Oct.  2  with 
complimentary 
hors  d’oeuvres, 
no-host  cocktails 
and  art  viewing. 
The  auction 
begins  at  8  p.m. 

Tickets  are 
$30  in  advance 
or  $35  on  the 
day  of  the  event. 
For  tickets  and 
information,  call 
406-994-4501. 
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MAM 
relocates 
to  historic 
Florence 
building 

The  Missoula 
Art  Museum  will 
relocate  to  a 
temporary  site 
in  the  historic 
Florence  building 
on  Higgins 
Avenue  during 
restoration  and 
expansion  of  its 
permanent  home 
in  the  Carnegie 
library  building. 

The 

construction 
project  is 
expected  to  last 
12-14  months, 
during  which  time 
MAM  will  present 
exhibitions  in 
a  gallery  on 
the  first  floor  of 
the  Florence 
and  maintain 
administrative 
offices  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the 
building.  MAM 
will  also  continue 
to  present 
educational 
programs,  such  as 
lectures,  classes 
and  the  annual 
Fifth  Grade  Art 
Experience,  in  the 
new  space  and 
off-site. 

“We  are 
thrilled,”  says 
MAM  director 
Laura  Millin.  'This 
is  a  perfect  fit  in 
terms  of  public 
access  and  our 
desire  to  remain 
downtown.”  The 
Art  Museum  is 
calling  the  interim 
site  the  Temporary 
Contemporary. 
Design 
modifications 
are  already 
being  made,  and 
the  new  space 
should  be  open  in 
September. 


xhibitions,  September-October 


Missoula  resident  and  New  York  native  Tony  Cesare  shares 
photos  taken  in  November  and  December  2001  of  ceramic 
tiles  that  adorn  a  fence  near  Ground  Zero.  The  images  are 
on  display  Sept.  3-25  at  Gallery  Saintogne  in  Missoula. 


Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  “Big  Sky,  Wind  and 
Wheat,”  Sept.  7-Oct.  2;  Central  Mon¬ 
tana  Fibre  Arts  Guild  Show,  Oct.  5-30; 
406-538-8278 

Livingston 

Depot  Center:  “In  this  Neighborhood  -  The 
Corps  of  Discovery  Revisited,”  through 
Oct.  15;  “Rails  Across  the  Rockies:  A 
Century  of  People  and  Places,”  “The 
Livingston  Depot  in  History  and  Archi¬ 
tecture”  and  "Film  in  Montana,”  ongoing; 
406-222-2300 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 

Art  Auction  Exhibit,  through  Sept.  25; 
Mark  Abrahamson  and  Stephen  Glueck- 
ert,  Oct.  3-Nov.  14,  reception  1-4  p.m. 

Oct.  3;  “Miles  City  on  the  River,”  ongoing; 
406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Art  Missoula:  “The  Great  American  Junk- 
mail  Experience,”  month  of  September, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Sept.  3;  Gina  Morrell 
and  Family,  month  of  October,  reception 

5- 8  p.m.  Oct.  1;  406-549-0422 

Clay  Studio  of  Missoula:  Private  Collection, 

6- 9  p.m.  Oct.  29,  10  a.m.-6  p.m.  Oct.  30; 
406-543-0509 

Dana  Gallery:  Nancy  Cawdrey  and  son 
Morgan  Cawdrey,  month  of  September; 
Emerging  Artists’  Show,  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber;  406-721-3154 

Gallery  Blue:  Jin  Huang,  through  Septem¬ 
ber,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Sept.  3;  Summer 
Review,  through  September;  Jamil  Scharis, 


Kathleen  Beausoliel  and 
Susan  Barnes,  month  of 
October,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Oct.  1;  406-721-5460 

Gallery  Saintonge:  Tony  Ce¬ 
sare,  “Remembering  9/11, 

Memorial  Series  No.  1: 

Tiles  for  America,” 

Sept.  3-25,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Sept.  10;  Peter 
Goin,  month  of  October, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Oct.  1; 

406-543-0171 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort 
Missoula:  “A  Capital 
Capitol,”  through  Decem¬ 
ber;  “Following  in  the 
Footsteps:  Before  and  After 
Lewis  and  Clark,”  ongoing; 

406-728-3476 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and 
Culture:  Charles  Fritz:  “An 
Artist  with  the  Corps  of  Dis¬ 
covery,”  through  Sept.  11;  Best  of  the  West 
Art  Auction,  Oct.  8-29,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Oct.  8;  406-243-2019 

Temporary  Contemporary  in  the  Florence 
Building:  New  Acquisitions  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Collection  (Missoula  Art  Museum), 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Sept.  10;  406-728-0447 

Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “Salish  Faces,  the  Leaders  of 
the  1855  Hellgate  Treaty”  and  “Among  the 
Flathead  in  1950,”  ongoing;  406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  John  and  Margery 
Davis  and  Stephen  and  Sandra  Licence, 
through  Sept.  4;  Ashley  Stockhill,  Marie 


Leibenguth-Stockhill  and  Alice  Vamum, 
Sept.  7-Oct.  9,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  10; 
Jane  Chase  Carr,  Neva  Tollefson  and  Leslie 
Robinson,  Oct.  12-Nov.  10,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Oct.  15;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  and  Depot  Gal¬ 
lery:  "Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Juried 
Exhibit,”  month  of  September,  recep¬ 
tion  4-6  p.m.  Sept.  3;  Bema  Loy  Ost,  Pat 
Schermerhom  and  Karen  Petrovich,  month 
of  October,  reception  4-6  p.m.  Oct.  1; 
406-446-1370 

Whitefish 

Stillwater  Gallery:  Frank  Vesty,  Sept.  2-30, 
reception  7-9  p.m.  Sept.  2;  406-862-1417 


Sacagawea  bronze  will  greet 
travelers  at  Great  Falls  airport 


By  Jo  Dee  Black 
Great  Falls  Tribune 

Two  centuries  ago  Sacagawea  was  near 
death  on  her  journey  with  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
the  Corps  of  Discovery  as  they  traveled  near  the 
future  city  of  Great  Falls.  Water  from  a  sulfur 
spring  near  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  River 
is  credited  with  saving  her  life. 

Now  a  statue  in  her  likeness  will  scout 
above  the  waterfall  at  the  Great  Falls 
International  Airport. 

Big  Arm  artist  Carol  Grende  is  donating 
her  sculpture  of  the  sole  female  member  of  the 
journey.  The  $90,000  statue  is  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  smaller  editions. 

“We  are  elated,  it’s  perfect  timing,”  said 
Airport  Director  Cynthia  Schultz.  “It  fits  in 
perfectly  with  our  theme  ‘Wild  and  Scenic 
River.'  We  could  not  be  more  honored  to  be 
picked  as  the  home  for  this 
timeless  piece.” 

Grende  said  Sacagawea’s 
trail-shredded  clothing  and 
persevering  expression  will 
remind  today’s  travelers  of 
the  strenuous  journey. 

“We  remember  there 
were  travelers  here  long, 
long  ago  to  explore  and 
bring  the  West  to  light,” 

Grende  said. 

The  plan  is  to  sell 
enough  small  statues  to  have 
the  large  version  cast  and 
unveiled  June  16,  2005  - 
during  the  national  Signature 
Event  for  Lewis  and  Clark’s 
portage  around  the  five  falls 
in  the  area. 

“It’s  200  years  from 
the  date  that  Sacagawea 
made  a  recovery,”  said 


Don  Peterson,  a  Great  Falls  Lewis  and  Clark 
enthusiast  who  will  market  the  smaller  statues. 

Rather  than  remarkable  healing  attributes, 
the  sulfur  water  likely  rehydrated  the  ailing 
Sacagawea,  Peterson  said.  And  the  water's 
high  mineral  content  probably  restored  her 
electrolytes  and  made  her  feel  better,  he  said. 

This  will  be  Grende’s  second  major  piece  of 
work  along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail.  Her  statue 
depicting  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark 
meeting  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  titled  “When 
they  shook  hands,  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  began,”  was  the  first.  The  title  is  a 
quote  from  Undaunted  Courage  written  by  the 
late  historian,  Stephen  E.  Ambrose,  for  whom 
the  statue  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  26,  2003,  in 
Clarksville,  IN. 

After  spending  the  winter  in  temporary 
quarters  in  front  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Visitors 
Center,  it  was  moved  to  its 
permanent  location  in  front 
of  the  Interpretive  Center  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  State 
Park  in  Clarksville  this 
summer,  where  it  rests  on  a 
large  stone  of  native-natural 
Jeffersonville  Limestone. 

Gallery  owner  Brad 
Hamlett,  who  is  promoting 
Grende’s  work,  said  two 
similar  projects  are  being 
proposed  along  the  trail. 

One  is  for  a  statue  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  at  Wood 
River,  IL.,  and  the  other 
involves  a  series  of  statues 
depicting  corps  member 
George  Drouillard  using  sign 
language  with  Sak  and  Fox 
Indians  and  St.  Louis  fur- 
baron  Pierre  Chouteau. 


Three  Forks  Historical 
Society  commissions 
Sacajawea  statue 

The  Three 
Forks  Area 
Historical  Society 
has  commis¬ 
sioned  local  artist 
Mary  Michael  to 
create  a  life-size 
statue  of  Sacaja¬ 
wea  for  Sacaja¬ 
wea  Park  in  Three 
Forks.  The  bronze 
will  be  unveiled 
July  23,  2005, 
during  the  Festi¬ 
val  of  Discovery  weekend. 

The  sculpture,  titled  “Coming  Home,” 
is  a  three-dimensional  figure  of  Sacajawea 
with  her  child,  Jean  Baptiste  (Pomp),  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  rep¬ 
resents  the  site  where  the  young  Shoshone 
was  captured  by  Hidatsa  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jefferson  River,  several  years 
before  she  became  a  guide  and  translator 
for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

The  explorers  actually  met  Sacajawea 
at  the  Mandan  village  in  1804,  when  they 
hired  her  husband,  Charbonneau,  to  guide 
the  expedition.  The  life-size  statue  shows 
her  sitting  by  the  river,  bathing  Pomp  and 
gazing  toward  the  Tobacco  Root  Mountains. 

The  artwork  won  the  Best  Sculpture 
Award-People’s  Choice  at  the  Wyoming 
Invitational  Art  Show  and  the  Indian  Heri¬ 
tage  Award  at  the  Western  Art  Roundup  in 
Winnemucca,  NV. 

The  historical  society  plans  to  raise  at 
least  $50,000  for  the  statue  and  landscap¬ 
ing.  For  information  on  tax-deductible 
donations,  call  Paul  Hetu  at  406-285-4658 
or  Robin  Cadby-Sorensen  at  406-285-3644. 


Sacagawea’s  son  Pomp  rides 
on  her  back  in  C.A.  Grende’s 
bronze.  (Tribune  photo  by  Wayne  Arnst) 
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MAGDA  Member  News 


Copper  Village  Museum  and 
Arts  Center 

A  MAGDA-sponsored  exhibition,  “Ameri¬ 
can  Hot  Rod,”  will  be  exhibited  Sept,  1- 
Oct.  31 .  The  work  of  Bozeman  artist  and  educa¬ 
tor  Jeffery  Conger  appears  in  Rod  and  Custom 
and  Hot  Rod  Magazine.  His  images  blur  the 
line  between  documentary  photographic  and 
fine  art.  Utilizing  flame  jobs,  hood  tachs  and 
Hemis  as  his  favored  subject  matter,  his  candid 
photographs  capture  the  heart  of  the  high-oc¬ 
tane  culture. 

Come  and  join  in  the  fun  of  Oktoberfest 
at  Copper  Village  Oct.  2.  Art  and  craft  booths 
fill  the  rooms  inside  Copper  Village  and  if  the 
j  weather  is  good,  outside  in  Friendship  Park. 
German  food  is  served  all  day,  and  a  farmer’s 
market,  beer  garden  and  entertainment  are  held 
outside  on  the  east  end  of  the  building  in  the 
park.  Admission  is  free. 

Lewistown  Art  Center 

A  highlight  of  the  summer  was  the  19th 
Annual  Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering, 
held  August  20-22  at  The  Yogo  Inn  and  Fergus 
Center  for  The  Performing  Arts.  Daily  poetry 
sessions  at  The  Yogo  were  complemented  by 
the  Western  Art  and  Gear  Show  and  an  open 
mic  providing  continuous  live  entertainment. 
The  Friday  and  Saturday  evening  shows  at  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  featured  special  guest 
star  Michael  Martin  Murphey.  Friday  night,  the 
show  included  Wally  McRae,  from  Forsyth,  as 
master  of  ceremonies  and  poet,  and  a  music  set 
by  Open  Range,  a  vocal  duo  from  Livingston. 
Lloyd  McKenna  from  Lewistown  served  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies  and  poet  on  Saturday 
night,  along  with  Leo  Everett  Osbumsen.  from 
Winifred.  Michael  Martin  Murphey  performed 
solo  and  recited  some  of  his  favorite  cowboy 
poetry  at  both  shows. 

Art  Mobile  of  Montana 

Schedule  an  Art  Mobile  visit  and  experience 
an  interactive  presentation  addressing  an  exhibit 
of  original  Montana  artists’  works,  and  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  arts.  A  variety  of  art  lessons  are 
available  after  the  presentation,  or  separately  as 
follow-up  activities  at  a  later  date.  The  exhibit 
is  displayed  inside  schools  or  public  buildings. 
Teacher  workshops  may  be  scheduled  while  the 
Art  Mobile  is  on  site.  The  exhibit,  beginning  in 
September  2004,  includes  a  variety  of  media, 
techniques  and  styles  including:  paintings 
(oil,  acrylic,  watercolor,  encaustic),  sculptures 
(bronze,  mosaic,  mixed  media  and  soft  sculp¬ 
ture),  ceramics,  an  artist’s  book,  tapestry  weav¬ 


ing,  drawing,  aquatint  print  and  woodcuts.  Call 
406-683-2999  or  e-mail  scolbum@bmt.net  for 
questions  or  scheduling. 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  showcases 
Montana  artists  with  the  opening  of  two 
outstanding  new  exhibitions:  “Leonard  Lopp: 
Glacier  Park  Artist”  and  “Lens  on  Montana.” 

“Leonard  Lopp:  Glacier  Park  Artist”  is 
a  major  exhibition  that  will  be  on  display 
through  Oct.  16.  Leonard  Lopp,  best  known 
for  his  seasonal  oil  landscapes  glorifying 
Glacier  National  Park,  is  one  of  the  Flathead 
Valley’s  most  interesting  personalities. 

“Lens  on  Montana,”  an  exhibit  showcas¬ 
ing  over  75  photographs  by  members  of  the 
Glacier  Camera  Club,  the  local  Flathead  Valley 
camera  club,  will  be  on  display  through  Oct.  1. 
The  club  has  been  in  existence  since  1988  and 
today  has  over  30  active  members.  While  half 
of  the  members  use  conventional  film  for  their 
photographs,  the  other  half  of  the  club  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rest  of  the  country  by  using  digital 
images  to  produce  their  photographs.  True 
to  their  club  name,  the  landscape  of  Glacier 
National  Park  will  be  a  popular  topic  in  the 
images  on  view  in  this  exhibit. 

For  more  information,  call  406-755-5268  or 
visit  www.hockadaymuseum.org. 

Schoolhouse  History  and 
Art  Center 

“Culture  and  The  Cowboy”  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Schoolhouse  History  and  Art 
Center  through  Sept.  30.  The  West  Gallery  will 
feature  a  mixed-media  exhibit  by  fourth-gen¬ 
eration  Rosebud  Creek  rancher  Clint  McRae. 
The  display  will  include  watercolors,  oils,  pen 
and  inks  and  stained  glass  work.  The  South 
Gallery  will  feature  vintage  clothing  and  cus¬ 
tom  made  boots  by  Kevin  Eisele  of  Miles  City. 
Antique  saddles,  spurs,  chaps,  etc.  will  also  be 
on  display  throughout  the  center. 

SHAC  will  present  a  concert  by  Montana's 
Singing  Cowboy,  TJ  Casey,  7:30  p.m.  Sept.  15 
at  the  Colstrip  High  School  auditorium. 

The  Southeastern  Montana  Juried  Art  Show 
will  be  on  exhibit  Oct.  4-22. 

Livingston  Depot  Center 

In  addition  to  its  regular  museum  exhibits, 
open  through  Oct.  15,  the  Livingston  Depot 
will  host  steam  train  visits  Oct.  12  and  15  and 
hold  its  popular  Blues  at  the  Depot  concert 
Oct.  23.  For  more  information,  visit  www.liv- 
ingstondepot.org  or  www.bluesatthedepot.com. 
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MAGDA 
ANNUAL 
MEETING 
&  BOOKING 
CONFERENCE 
"Building  Blocks" 
October  6-8,  2004 
Chico  Hot  Springs 

If  you  have  any  quetions, 
please  don't  hesitate 
to  call  the  MAGDA  office  at 
406-761-1797 


MAGDA  MEMBER  EVENTS 
Summer  of  2005 

Hockaday  Musem  of  Art, 
Kalispell 

June  2-Oct.  1 , 2005: 

Winold  Reiss:  Artist  for  the 
Great  Northern 
June  14-Sept.  20,  2005: 

The  Horse  in  Flathead  Valley 
Collections 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture, 
Missoula 

May  10-July  9,  2005: 

Native  American  Artists  - 
After  Lewis  &  Clark 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center, 
Colstrip 

During  June,  July  and  August  of  2005, 
SHAC  will  present  a  mine  exhibit 
featuring  history,  photos,  maps,  and 
old  business  records  of  the  original 
Foley  Mine  in  Colstrip,  Montana. 
Archeological  and  geological  displays 
of  the  area  will  also  be  presented. 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings 

March  19-July  17,  2005: 

Kevin  Red  Star  Retrospective 
March  19-June  26,  2005: 

Gordon  McConnell  Paintings 
June  11 -August  15,  2005: 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Yellowstone  River 
Valley  Photo  Exhibit 


MAGDA-Sponsored  Exhibitions 
Touring  September/October  2004 


AMERICAN  HOT  ROD 

Sponsored  by  Custer  County  Art  &  Heritage  Center, 
Miles  City,  MT 

Copper  Village  Museum  &  Arts  Center, 
Anaconda 
Sept.  1 -Nov.  1 

BAMAKO  TO  TOMBOUCTOU 

Sponsored  by  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art, 
Kalispell,  MT 

Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  Missoula 
Sept.  1-Oct.  1 

NATURE  MORTE 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art, 
Helena,  MT 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings 
July  1-Oct.  1 


IN  MY  NEIGHBORHOOD:  THE  CORPS 
OF  DISCOVERY  REVISITED 

Sponsored  by  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
Great  Falls,  MT 

Livingston  Depot  Center,  Livingston 
June  1-Oct.  1 

INTIMATE  TERRAIN:  PAINTINGS 
BY  MICHAEL  HAYKIN 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  MT 

The  University  of  Montana-Western 
Art  Gallery/Museum,  Dillon 
Sept.  1-Oct.  15 

JAUNE  QUICK-TO-SEE  SMITH: 
OFFERINGS  FROM  THE  HEART 

Sponsored  by  NDAGA,  Minot,  ND 

Beall  Park  Art  Center,  Bozeman 
Aug.  1-Oct.  1 


MARK ABRAHAMSON: 
MONTANA  LEGACY 

Sponsored  by  Missoula  Art  Museum, 
Missoula,  MT 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage 
Center,  Miles  City 
Oct.  1-Nov.  15 

YELLOWSTONE  ENGRAVED: 
THE  ART  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY 
JACKSON,  THOMAS  MORAN 
&  OTHERS 

Sponsored  by  Powell  County  Museum, 
Deer  Lodge,  MT 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings 
July  1-Oct.  1 
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Making  the 
case  for 
arts  support 

“Arts  & 
Economic 
Prosperity:  The 
Economic  Impact 
of  Nonprofit  Arts 
Organizations 
and  Their  Audi¬ 
ences"  revealed 
that  America’s 
nonprofit  arts  in¬ 
dustry  generated 
$134  billion  in 
economic  activity 
during  2000. 

To  help  spread 
the  word,  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  the 
Arts  has  added 
a  Microsoft 
PowerPoint  pre¬ 
sentation  to  its 
stable  of  study 
materials.  Along 
with  highlights 
of  the  findings, 
the  presentation 
provides  detailed 
talking  points 
about  each  slide 
and  a  series  of 
effective  quotes 
from  both  public 
and  private  sec¬ 
tor  leaders. 

For  more 
information,  visit 
www.Americans- 
ForTheArts. 
org/EconomicIm- 
pact2 /. 
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Nonprofits 
to  meet 
in  Billings 

Members 
of  the  Montana 
Nonprofit 
Association 
meet  at  the 
Billing  Sheraton 
Oct.  4-6  for  the 
organization’s 
third  annual 
conference. 

The  gathering 
promises  three 
days  of  training, 
professional 
development  and 
networking  in 
Montana’s  largest 
city  -  home  to 
approximately 
600  registered 
nonprofit 
organizations. 

Highlights 
include  dozens 
of  workshop 
sessions  in 
the  areas  of 
advocacy, 
fundraising, 
human 
resources, 
organizational 
development/ 
volunteerism, 
and  trends  and 
innovations;  a 
trade  show  with 
products  and 
services  for  the 
nonprofit  sector; 
and  networking 
opportunities 
through  evening 
receptions, 
meals  and  affinity 
groups. 

For  details, 
contact  the 
Montana 
Nonprofit 
Association  at 
406-449-3717. 
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The  Writing  Life 


Publishing  your  first  commercial  novel 


By  Diana  Pharaoh  Francis 

You’ve  triumphantly  typed  those  lovely 
last  words  “The  End."  Congratulations! 

You've  finished  your  commercial  novel.  Now 
what  do  you  do? 

Like  almost  every  writer  who  finishes  a 
novel,  you  undoubtedly  would  like  to  see  your 
book  in  print.  But  how  to  get  an  editor  to  even 
look  at  it,  much  less  buy  it? 

There  is  no  formula  for  success.  In  the  end, 
it’s  like  finding  your  soulmate  and  a  lot  of  luck 
is  required.  But  there  are  things  you  can  do  to 
improve  your  odds,  and  that’s  what  this  article 
is  about. 

How  do  you  know  it's  really  done? 

When  I  finished  my  first  novel.  Path  of 
Fate,  I  ached  to  send  it 
out  to  a  publisher.  Luckily 
I  restrained  myself  and 
instead  sent  it  out  to  trusted 
•  readers  for  comments.  They 
caught  plotting  mistakes 
and  character  excesses  that 
I  was  too  close  to  see.  I 
revised  again.  And  then  I  put 
it  in  the  proverbial  drawer.  I 
wanted  some  time  to  return 
to  the  manuscript  with  fresh 
eyes. 

However,  at  some  point, 
you  have  to  decide  that 
indeed  you  are  done.  Some  writers  continue 
to  polish  manuscripts  year  after  year,  never 
believing  they  are  done  enough. 

How  do  you  decide?  Sometimes  you  can’t 
judge  -  you  are  simply  too  close  to  give  a  fair 
assessment.  Once  again,  it’s  time  to  turn  to 
those  trusted  readers. 

What’s  a  trusted  reader?  In  my  case,  two 
professional  novelists,  and  three  other  friends 
who  I  knew  would  not  only  give  me  honest 
feedback,  but  useful  feedback  -  commenting 
on  structure,  character,  plot,  coherence,  pacing, 
and  give  me  specific  and  concrete  responses. 
These  people  don’t  tell  you  what  you  want  to 
hear,  or  even  what  you  expect  to  hear;  they 
tell  you  the  truth,  but  a  truth  based  on  skilled 
reading. 

Synopsis  and  cover  letter 

When  you  do  submit  your  novel  to  a 
publisher  or  agent,  you  will  be  asked  for  a 
synopsis  and  a  cover  letter.  And  if  you  thought 
writing  the  novel  was  difficult,  you’re  in  for 
an  unsettling  surprise;  the  synopsis  and  cover 
letter  are  very  nearly  as  difficult. 

During  the  time  that  Path  of  Fate  went 
in  the  drawer,  I  wrestled  with  these  two 
documents.  It  took  three  months  of  drafting 
and  multiple  revisions  to  finally  arrive  at 
something  I  believed  would  sell  the  book. 

Every  publisher  and  every  agent  has  a 
different  idea  of  what  a  synopsis  should  be. 

One  rule  of  thumb  is  to  provide  one  synopsis 
page  for  every  25  pages  of  manuscript.  But 
I’ve  never  met  an  agent  or  editor  who  really 
wanted  more  than  a  10-page  synopsis  at  most. 

A  more  recommended  length  would  be 
two  to  three  single  spaced  pages,  or  five  to  six 
double-spaced  pages.  Mine  was  four  double¬ 
spaced  pages,  and  that  included  a  half  page 
describing  the  next  two  books  in  the  trilogy.  I 
recommend  a  double-spaced  synopsis,  if  only 
for  reading  ease. 

Some  agents  and  publishers  say  they  don’t 
read  synopses;  they  only  read  the  sample 
chapters  that  accompany  the  synopsis,  and  if 
they  like  the  writing,  they  request  more.  So 
why  bother  writing  it? 

First,  you  can’t  be  sure  what  kind  of  editor 
or  agent  you’re  submitting  to,  and  second,  a 
synopsis  is  something  the  editor  uses  to  help 
sell  your  book  to  her  company,  or  can  show  the 
marketing  department  to  help  plan  promotion. 

There  are  many  books  and  articles  on 
writing  synopses,  but  the  key  components  are 
as  follows. 

•  Write  in  present  tense. 

•  Put  character  names  in  all  caps  the  first 
time  you  mention  them,  offering  bits  of 
description  or  characterization  to  make  them 


real  and  interesting. 

•  Hook  your  reader  with  an  exciting 
opening. 

•  Use  as  few  character  names  as  you  can 
get  away  with.  For  instance,  for  my  secondary 
characters,  I  referred  to  each  them  in  terms 

of  their  relationship  to  a  main  character  or 
situation  in  order  not  to  distract  from  the 
story. 

•  Use  as  little  jargon  as  you  can.  I  write 
fantasy  and  have  a  lot  of  unusual  words.  I 
changed  as  much  of  it  as  I  could  to  more 
normal  words  in  order  to  keep  the  reader  from 
getting  bogged  down. 

•  Tell  the  entire  story  -  don’t  be  coy  with 
the  ending,  don’t  withhold  elements  in  order 
not  to  give  the  story  away. 


Your  letter  is  both  a  professional 
introduction  and  a  hook  to  gain  interest 
in  your  novel.  You  want  to  begin  with  a 
paragraph  that  says  what  you  have  to  sell 
-  i.e.  a  fantasy  novel  of  a  120,000  words, 
a  category  romance  of  80,000  words. 


•  You  can  go  chapter  by  chapter,  or  overall 
plot  movements,  but  don’t  get  caught  up 
in  trying  to  provide  too  much  by  way  of 
subplots. 

Hopefully  it  goes  without  saying  that 
you  should  follow  the  guidelines  of  every 
prospective  editor  and  agent  you  send  to. 
Know  their  names  and  include  an  SASE  with 
postage  either  for  a  reply  or  to  return  all  your 
materials  and  indicate  which  in  the  letter.  And 
speaking  of  the  letter  . . . 

Your  letter  is  both  a  professional 
introduction  and  a  hook  to  gain  interest 
in  your  novel.  You  want  to  begin  with  a 
paragraph  that  says  what  you  have  to  sell 
-  i.e.  a  fantasy  novel  of  a  120,000  words,  a 
category  romance  of  80,000  words.  Include 
the  title.  Then  demonstrate  knowledge  of  your 
market  and  how  your  novel  fits  into  it:  “It  is  a 
traditional  fantasy  that  will  appeal  to  fans  of 
Kristin  Britain  and  Raymond  Feist.” 

Then  you  move  into  a  short  description  of 
the  novel.  This  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  letter.  Craft  a  pointed  description 
that  also  is  exciting  and  intriguing.  Keep  it 
short — maximum  of  150  words,  less  is  better. 
Your  paragraph  should  grab  the  agent’s  or 
editor’s  attention  and  make  him  want  to  read 


The  next  thing  you 
want  to  offer  is  any  particular 
qualifications  you  have  that 
lend  extra  interest  to  your 
book.  For  instance,  if  you 
write  mysteries,  were  you  a 
cop?  A  forensic  scientist?  If 
you  write  historical  romance, 
what  research  have  you 
done  that  makes  this  novel 
especially  resonant? 

This  paragraph  should 
also  identify  you  as  a 
professional  -  which  means 
that  editors  are  also  interested  in  your  ability 
to  continue  to  write,  and  your  awareness  of 
the  demands  of  publishing. 

Most  first  novels  don’t  make  money.  If 
you  can’t  continue  to  produce,  then  you  aren’t 
a  good  bet. 

I  included  information  on  the  next 
two  books  in  the  trilogy,  as  well  as  previous 
publishing  credits  and  my  educational 
background,  which  is  in  creative  writing  and 
therefore  relevant. 

The  next  paragraph  should  focus  on  why 
you  chose  this  editor  or  this  agent.  Again, 
you’re  demonstrating  your  awareness  of  the 
field.  Don’t  suck  up,  but  you  might  mention 
you  know  the  agent  represents  various 
successful  authors  whose  work  is  similar  to 


yours  and  you  chose  her  because  she’s  so 
good.  Or  you  might  say  to  an  editor  that  you 
are  a  fan  of  the  books  she’s  edited  and  you 
feel  she  will  be  excited  by  what  you  have  to 
offer. 

Finally,  tell  them  what  you’ve  enclosed, 
and  if  you  know  they  will  be  anywhere  you 
will  be  -  at  a  writers'  conference,  for  instance 
-  suggest  meeting  to  discuss  your  manuscript 
in  more  detail. 

How  to  pick  the  right  agent  or 
editor 

The  first  question  about  agents  is  usually, 
“do  I  really  need  one?”  The  answer  used  to 
be  "not  necessarily.”  But  now,  and  especially 
since  9/11,  “yes”  is  more  often  the  hard 
reality. 

Most  editors  don’t  take  un-agented  or 
unsolicited  submissions.  You  can  get  an 
editor  to  solicit  your  submission,  but  that  can 
be  difficult.  Better  to  cover  both  bases  and 
apply  to  both  where  you  can. 

In  order  to  pick  an  editor  or  agent,  start 
with  novels  you  like  that  are  similar  to  yours. 
Look  at  the  acknowledgements  pages  in  these 
books.  Often  the  author  will  thank  his  agent 
and  editor. 

Ask  friends  who  write  in  your  field  to 
recommend  you  to  their  agent.  Many  only 
take  new  clients  on  referral.  Look  in  trade 
magazines  like  Publishers  Weekly.  Sales  are 
listed,  including  which  agent  sold  what  to 
which  editor. 

For  agents,  you  can  also  go  to  the 
Literary  Marketplace  (in  many  libraries)  or 
a  book  like  The  Guide  to  Literary  Agents. 
Both  sources  list  agents  and  what  kinds  of 
literature  they  represent,  give  information 
about  their  submission  guidelines,  how  many 
people  they  represent,  how  many  are  new 
writers  and  so  forth. 

You  want  an  established  agent  that 
represents  only  10-20  percent  new  writers 
and  is  regularly  making  sales.  Otherwise, 
you  might  end  up  with  someone  who  is  too 
new  to  the  market  to  have  any  real  editorial 
contacts,  and  therefore  won’t  get  your  stuff 
out  of  the  slush  pile  any  better  than  you. 

I  also  recommend  that  you  select  an  agent 
who  keeps  his  office  in  New  York  where  most 
of  the  editors  are.  It  isn’t  a  vital  requirement 
anymore  -  not  with  modem  technology.  But 
New  York  agents  have  more  regular  access  to 
editors,  and  that  access  translates  into  sales. 

Again,  be  sure  that  you  send  your 
manuscript  to  a  real  person  and  that  you 
choose  wisely.  Most  publishing  houses  have 
a  policy  that  once  one  editor  turns  you  down, 
none  can  accept  the  manuscript  -  it  keeps 


You  are  permitted  to  send  out 
simultaneous  partial  submissions  and 
queries  -  so  you  can  submit  to  several 
editors  and  agents  at  the  same  time.  I 
recommend  no  more  than  three  to  five 
of  each  at  any  given  time. 


in-house  politics  to  a  minimum.  So  research 
very  carefully  before  you  submit. 

You  are  permitted  to  send  out 
simultaneous  partial  submissions  and  queries 
-  so  you  can  submit  to  several  editors  and 
agents  at  the  same  time.  I  recommend  no 
more  than  three  to  five  of  each  at  any  given 
time. 

As  soon  as  one  asks  for  the  entire 
manuscript,  you're  committed  to  allowing 
that  person  to  have  a  look  until  he  answers. 

For  some  editors,  that  can  mean  up  to  two 
years! 

Agents  are  typically  much  quicker,  but 
they  don't  like  for  you  to  have  made  too 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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How  we  raised  our  game 
by  altering  our  board 

By  Bob  Monaghan 

Executive  Director,  Arts  Council  of  Wichita  Falls,  TX 

We  wanted  to  raise  the  bar  for  our  board.  They  all  work  hard  on  be¬ 
half  of  our  mission,  but  it  was  time  to  take  our  performance  to  the  next 
level.  Here's  how  we  did  it: 

1.  Fewer  board  members 

There’s  been  a  trend  toward  fewer  people  on  the  board.  We  realized 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  do  the  same.  But  we  didn’t  want  to  do 
anything  drastic.  So  we  passed  an  amendment  to  our  bylaws  reducing 
the  number  of  people  by  about  25%. 

That  gives  each  person  a  greater  stake  in  what’s  going  on  at  our 
organization.  Plus,  it’s  possible  to  focus  more  on  individual  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  get  them  more  involved  in  the  board’s  work. 

2.  Hands-on  work 

With  a  smaller  number  of  people  on  the  board,  we’re  really  counting 
on  their  willingness  to  roll  up  their  sleeves. 

So  the  board  president  told  members  that  each  person  would  need  to 
serve  on  at  least  two  committees.  If  they  didn’t  volunteer  themselves, 
they’d  be  assigned  to  a  committee. 

But  the  board  members  got  the  message  loud  and  clear,  and  commit¬ 
tee  sign-up  turned  out  to  be  a  non-issue. 

3.  Training  for  veterans 

Even  though  we  have  a  slew  of  experienced  board  members  serving 
now,  we  decided  to  conduct  board  training  for  the  entire  group.  It’s  a 
good  way  to  reiterate  our  expectations. 

And  when  it  comes  to  fundraising,  we  go  beyond  just  reiterating  our 
message  about  its  importance.  We  also  train  board  members  in  how  to 
fundraise. 

Specifically,  we  try  to: 

•  Convince  board  members  that  fundraising  is  a  requirement  of  them 
as  a  director,  and 

•  Give  them  the  confidence  to  help  raise  money. 

At  the  same  time,  we  let  the  board  know  we  value  a  range  of  fund¬ 
raising  initiatives. 

They  might  work  to  get  sponsorship  for  an  event,  or  act  as  our  repre¬ 
sentative  during  a  site  visit  connected  to  a  grant  request  or  get  involved 


in  our  annual  campaign.  They’re  all  valuable  contributions. 

With  these  changes,  our  board  is  well  on  the  way  to  a  higher  level  of 
performance. 

Author  Bob  Monaghan  is  executive  director  of  the  Arts  Council  of 
Wichita  Falls  in  Wichita  Falls,  TX;  940-767-2787.  The  article  was  re¬ 
printed  with  permission  from  Nonprofit  Board  Report,  370  Technol¬ 
ogy  Drive,  Malvern,  PA  19355;  800-220-5000. 


Raising  money  today 

The  ask:  Three  ways  to  make  it  more  comfortable 

By  Ketura  Persellin 
Editor,  Nonprofit  Board  Report 

No  two  people  are  alike,  right?  That's  even  more  true  in  a  fundraising 
situation. 

The  members  of  the  board  don’t  think,  talk  or  walk  alike  -  and  they 
won’t  ask  for  money  in  the  same  way,  either.  By  tailoring  the  process 
to  their  own  personalities,  board  members  can  make  it  a  little  more 
comfortable. 

1.  Find  the  right  language 

Each  board  member  should  find  the  right  language  to  use  when  ap¬ 
proaching  prospects  about  a  gift. 

One  board  member  may  have  a  tough,  matter-of-fact  way  of  talking. 
She’ll  be  more  comfortable  taking  a  direct  approach  in  making  the  ask. 
For  someone  else,  a  better  approach  might  be:  “Sam,  I  hope  you’ll  join 
me  in  making  a  leading  gift  to  our  campaign.” 

2.  Develop  a  script 

To  hone  their  own  approach,  members  can  devote  part  of  a  board 
meeting  to  writing  a  short  script  -  one  that  sounds  the  way  they  talk. 

3.  Practice,  practice,  practice 

Alone,  with  friends,  with  others  on  the  board  and  in  front  of  a  minor, 
each  board  member  should  practice  his  or  her  script  until  it  really  feels 
familiar  -  and  will  make  an  impact  on  prospects. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Nonprofit  Board  Report,  370  Tech¬ 
nology  Drive,  Malvern,  PA  19355;  800-220-5000. 


Publishing  your  first  novel  (continued) 


many  publishing  submissions  on  your  own 
-  remember,  once  one  editor  in  a  house  rejects 
your  manuscript,  none  can  accept  it.  So  if  you 
have  already  been  rejected  by  multiple  houses, 
there  isn’t  much  an  agent  can  do  for  you  until 
you  produce  another  book. 

The  writing  world  is  very  small,  and  agents 
and  editors  don’t  want  to  waste  time  on  you  if 
your  complete  manuscript  is  being  considered 
elsewhere.  They  have  long  memories  for  writers 
who  bum  them.  Be  up  front  and  honest  and  be 
patient  with  the  process. 

Increasing  your  odds  -  getting 
face-to-face  for  a  pitch 

There's  no  doubt  that  your  odds  of  getting 
an  agent  or  editor  to  look  at  your  manuscript 
increase  if  you  can  make  a  personal  pitch.  How 
do  you  get  face-to-face? 

Many  editors  and  agents  attend  writing 
conferences.  One  of  the  best  for  commerical 
writers  is  the  Pikes  Peak  Writers  Conference. 
Top  editors  and  agents  representing  most 
commercial  genres  attend,  and  the  conference 
offers  personal  pitch  sessions  with  both,  not  to 
mention  a  wide  variety  of  workshops. 

The  conference  is  small  enough  to  allow 
personal  interaction  with  authors,  agents  and 
editors,  and  thus  allows  you  to  make  pitches 
outside  the  formal  sessions,  as  well  as  pick 
faculty  brains  for  information. 

Other  conferences  include  Bouchercon 
and  Magnu  Cum  Murder  for  mystery  writers; 
regional  and  national  Romance  Writers  of 
America  conferences  for  romance  writers; 
science  fiction  and  fantasy  conventions, 
especially  Worldcon  and  World  Fantasy  Con; 
and  Writing  the  West  Workshop  for  western 
writers.  For  an  excellent  resource  for  finding 
workshops,  look  at  the  Shawguides  website. 

I  was  able  to  meet  with  my  (soon-to-be) 
editor  at  a  conference  about  three  months  after 
I  submitted  Path  of  Fate  to  her.  We  only  met  for 
15  minutes,  and  in  that  time  I  pitched  the  novel 
and  the  rest  of  the  trilogy,  impressed  upon  her 
my  commitment  to  writing  and  promotion,  and 


Writers  conferences  where  you  can  make  a  face-to-face  pitch 

•  writing.shawguides.com  (a  listing  of  writers  conferences) 

•  www.ppwc.net  (Pikes  Peak  Writers  workshop) 

•  www.writingthewest.com  (Writing  the  West) 

•  www.shepherd.edu/wcweb  (mystery,  romance,  science  fiction/fiction,  young  adult) 

•  www.magnacummurder.com  (Magna  Cum  Murder) 

•  bouchercon2004.com  (Bouchercon  -  mystery  and  suspense) 

•  www.worldfantasy.org  (World  Fantasy  Con) 

•  www.worldcon.org  (World  Science  Fiction  Con) 

•  www.rwanational.org  (Romance  Writers  of  America  national  organization) 


energized  her  interest  in  the  project. 

Three  weeks  later  she  bought  the  trilogy.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  our  meeting  tipped  the 
scales  in  my  favor. 

How  do  you  respond  to  rejection/ 
suggestions/offers? 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  you 
will  be  receiving  an  offer,  whether  to  be 
represented  by  an  agent,  or  to  be  published. 

But  it  doesn’t  always  happen  that  way. 

One  of  the  most  important  qualities  for  any 
writer  is  persistence.  You  must  simply  accept 
rejection  and  keep  writing  and  submitting. 
Rejection  can  be  discouraging,  but  sooner  or 
later  you  can  break  in,  unless  you  quit  trying. 

Rejection  isn’t  personal.  Sometimes  the 
editor  is  overstocked  with  books  like  yours. 
Sometimes  they've  filled  their  quota  of  your 
kind  of  book  and  need  something  different. 

The  potential  reasons  are  endless. 

Some  editors  and  agents  will  suggest 
revisions,  but  most  often,  making  those 
revisions  will  not  guarantee  you  a  contract. 

So  evaluate  the  suggestions  carefully  and 
decide  for  yourself  if  they  will  improve  your 
manuscript  or  not.  I  remember  the  story  of  one 
writer  who  had  one  editor  say,  ‘change  this 
character  and  I  will  look  at  it  again.’  The  next 
day  the  writer  received  a  letter  from  a  different 
editor  asking  for  other  changes,  but  said,  ‘keep 
this  character  the  same  at  all  costs.’  It  comes 


down  to  a  matter  of  taste  and  the  changes  you 
are  comfortable  making. 

When  you  get  an  offer  from  an  agent,  he 
may  require  a  contract,  though  many  don’t. 
Mine  does  not.  In  some  form,  however, 
whether  in  a  letter  or  contract,  the  terms  of 
payment  will  be  spelled  out  -  usually  15%  for 
domestic  sales,  20%  for  foreign  sales. 

Some  will  charge  fees  for  copying  and 
mailing,  excessive  to  normal  operations  -  it’s 
up  to  you  to  have  those  things  defined  for  you. 
You  will  also  want  to  talk  about  what  the  agent 
will  do  -  how  hands-on  he  will  be,  will  he 
provide  editorial  advice,  how  often  he  will  be 
in  contact,  etc. 

If  you  have  an  offer  from  an  editor,  then 
you  need  to  get  an  agent.  Trust  me,  they  earn 
their  money.  They  will  get  you  more  money  in 
your  advance,  but  more  importantly,  they  will 
guarantee  that  the  contract  will  be  favorable  to 
you. 

The  language  of  contracts  is  Byzantine 
and  agents  can  get  changes  that  often  you 
can’t,  or  worse,  that  you  don’t  realize  are 
necessary.  Also,  because  your  agent  is  doing 
the  negotiating,  you  preserve  your  good 
relationship  with  your  editor,  which  will  be 
important  as  you  go  through  the  publication 
process. 

For  more  information,  my  website,  www. 
sff.net/people/di-francis,  contains  a  number 
of  links  to  topics  important  to  writers  of  all 
genres. 
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New  address 
listed  for 
arts4all 
people 

Begin¬ 
ning  in  August, 
arts4allpeople. 
org  was  dis¬ 
continued  as  a 
separate  web¬ 
site,  and  visitors 
were  redirected 
to  www.wallace 
foundation.org. 

The  Knowl¬ 
edge  Center 
on  the  new  site 
incorporates  the 
content  previously 
located  on  www. 
arts4allpeople. 
org,  including 
success  stories, 
media  files  and 
research  and 
resources  on 
building  arts  par¬ 
ticipation. 

The  new 
Wallace  Founda¬ 
tion  website  at 
www.wallace 
foundation.org 
also  includes  re¬ 
ports  and  stories 
that  draw  insights 
and  lessons  from 
the  foundation’s 
work  in  other 
areas,  including 
out-of-school 
learning,  urban 
parks,  libraries 
and  public  educa¬ 
tion  leadership. 
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CERF  helps 
craftspeople 
in  crisis 

The  Craft 
Emergency  Relief 
Fund  (CERF)  is  a 
nonprofit,  tax-ex¬ 
empt  organization 
which  provides 
immediate  support 
to  professional 
craftspeople  fac¬ 
ing  career-threat¬ 
ening  emergen¬ 
cies  such  as  fire, 
theft,  illness  and 
natural  disaster. 

CERF  programs 
include  interest- 
free  loans  with 
flexible  pay-back 
dates,  discounts 
on  materials  and 
equipment  from 
craft-suppliers, 
and  special  loan 
funds  available 
for  craftspeople 
facing  emergen¬ 
cies  such  as 
HIV/AIDS,  cancer, 
natural  disasters 
and  heart  ail¬ 
ments. 

Created  in 
1985,  CERF  is  the 
only  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It 
offers  professional 
craftspeople  the 
resources  they 
need  to  get  back 
on  their  feet  and 
back  to  work  after 
career-threatening 
crisis. 


The  Crafts  Report 


How  to  make  better  prints  from  digital  images 


image  by  clicking  on  Image  and  then  Rotate, 
then  either  90-left  or  90-right  until  the  image 
is  right  side  up.  Next  I  click  on  the  Crop  icon, 
and  outline  the  cropped  image  I  want.  Use  the 
toggles  that  appear  on  the  dotted  Crop  frame. 

1  adjust  the  borders.  Then  I  click  on  the  Crop 
icon  again,  and  click  on  “yes”  in  the  dialogue 
box  that  appears. 

Then,  I  click  on  Enhance  on  the  toolbar 
and  click  on  Adjust  Brightness/Contrast,  then 
on  Brightness/Contrast  and  use  the  sliders  to 
increase  lighting  or  contrast  until  the  image 
looks  really  good  on  the  screen. 

If  I’m  happy  with  the  image,  I  save  it  be¬ 
fore  I  print.  Click  on  File,  then  Save  As,  and 
in  the  dialogue  box,  choose  where  you'll  save 

In  digital  photography, 
the  more  you  spend 
on  gear,  the  more  you 
get  and  the  more  you 
can  do. 

percentage  of  compression,  choose  at  least  75 
percent. 


the  photo.  Next, 
name  the  file  to 
identify  the  im¬ 
age.  Then  make 
sure  the  file  is 
being  saved  as  a 
JPEG  by  clicking 
on  the  arrow  next 
to  the  file  name 
box  and  clicking 
on  the  JPEG  line. 
Then  save,  and 
when  asked  for 


by  Steve  Meltzer 
Reprinted  with  permission 
from  The  Crafts  Report 

Are  your  prints  made  from  digital  photos 
as  good  as  film-based  prints?  Are  the  prints 
you  can  pop  out  of  your  PC  as  good  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  ones  a  lab  can  make?  These  two 
questions  raise  numerous  important  issues, 
and  if  you  will  bear  with  me  through  bytes, 
pixels  and  mega-things,  I  hope  to  clarify  a 
complicated  subject. 

Let's  start  with  some  basic 
terminology 

In  a  digital  camera,  a  light-sensitive  CCD 
(charge-coupled  device)  replaces  light-sen¬ 
sitive  film.  In  most  digital  cameras  under 
$  1 ,000,  the  CCD  takes  up  a  tiny  space  filled 
with  millions  of  little  light-sensitive  spots 
'called  pixels  —  a  crunching  of  the  words 
“picture”  and  “element.”  (If  you  look  at  a 
computer  screen  with  a  magnifying  lens, 
you’ll  see  pixels,  each  with  Red,  Green  and 
Blue  (RGB)  components  in  different  intensi¬ 
ties,  according  to  the  color  at  a  specific  spot 
on  the  screen.) 

Digital  cameras  are  sold  according  to  the 
size  of  their  CCD.  A  typical  mid-range  point- 
and-shoot  will  have  a  CCD  that  is  2,048  pix¬ 
els  long  by  1,536  pixels  wide.  Multiply  these 
two  numbers  together  and  you  get  3. 145-mil- 
lion  picture  elements  on  a  space  that’s  about 
an  inch  square. 

Think  of  the  megapixel  size  as  the  highest 
resolution  the  camera  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing.  Cheaper  digital  cameras  may  only  have 
a  one-megapixel  element,  while  a  $5,000 
digital  camera  can  come  with  a  14-megapixel 
element. 

Since  each  pixel  has  three-color  compo¬ 
nents  —  the  intensity  of  each  of  the  RGB 
colors  —  a  one-megapixel  camera  will 
produce  three  million  pieces  of  information 
in  a  three-megabyte  (Mb)  file.  When  you  take 
a  photo  at  a  one-megapixel  resolution  you 
generate  a  three-Mb  file  that  the  camera  has  to 
store  either  in  its  on-board  RAM  (temporary 
memory)  or  in  some  memory  device  like  a 
Compact  Flash  card  or  Memory  Stick,  etc. 

But,  if  every  stored  image  takes  up  three 
megabytes,  you’ll  quickly  run  out  of  file 
space  on  most  memory  devices.  This  is  where 
JPEGS  (files  with  the  extension  .jpg)  come  to 
the  rescue.  JPEGS  reduce  the  amount  of  mem¬ 
ory  a  photo  file  takes  up,  so  a  three-megabyte 
file  can  be  stored  as  small  as  a  300-kilobyte 
(Kb)  file. 

Computer  screens  have  a  resolution  of 
72  or  96  ppi  or  pixels-per-inch  (remember: 
a  basic  camera  makes  images  with  1  million 
pixels  per  square  inch).  This  means  that  a 
photo  that  is  stored  at  72  ppi  is  going  to  look 


fine.  But,  when  you  print  out  a  photo  that  is 
stored  at  72  ppi,  you  get  a  picture  that’s  fuzzy 
and  the  pixels  break  up  the  image  so  that  it’s 
hardly  recognizable. 

For  color  prints  or  pictures  in  a  magazine 
like  The  Crafts  Report,  (or  a  newsprint  publica¬ 
tion  like  Slate  of  the  Arts)  you  need  images  that 
print  minimally  at  150  dpi,  or  300  dpi  for  even 
better  quality.  Dpi  stands  for  dots-per-inch  and 
refers  to  the  little  dots  of  ink  your  printer  lays 
down  on  paper  to  create  an  image. 

If  you  do  some  math  (not  really  necessary), 
you'll  find  that  shooting  a  photo  with  a  three- 
megapixel  camera  at  its  highest  resolution 
(3mp),  gives  you  a  9  Mb  file.  At  72  ppi,  the 
resulting  printed  picture 
in  size  and  very  fuzzy. 

Printed  at  300  dpi,  the 
photo  becomes  a  sharp 
5x7.  In  other  words, 
a  three-megapixel 
camera  can  make  very 
good  5x7s.  With  a  good 
photo  manipulation 
program  to  tune  the  im¬ 
age,  you  can  even  make 
decent  8x10s. 

Loading  and 
enhancing  the  images  on  a  PC 

Taking  a  digital  picture  or  scanning  a  film 
image  is  a  “capture”  process.  Once  you’ve 
captured  a  file,  you  need  to  export  it  from  the 
camera  and  import  it  into  your  PC  and  a  photo 
manipulation  program. 

Most  digital  cameras  come  with  card  readers 
that  connect  to  your  computer,  read  your  mem¬ 
ory  device  or  the  camera’s  on-board  memory, 
and  load  the  images  into  a  photo  manipulation 
program  on  your  PC.  I  have  a  computer  that  is 
designed  for  photography  and  has  four  ports 
specifically  for  camera-memory  storage  cards 
like  CompactFlash  cards,  Memory  Sticks,  etc. 

Once  the  files  are  in  your  PC,  you’ll  need  to 
open  them  in  a  photo  program.  Most  cameras 
and  readers  come  with  software  to  load  on  your 
computer.  Many  printers  do,  too.  Of  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  digital  photography,  I  like  Photoshop 
or  MGI  Studio. 

These  are  amazing  programs  that  can  do 
complicated  photo  manipulations  but  they 
come  without  instructions.  If  you’re  going  to 
do  a  lot  of  printing  at  home,  go  out  and  get  a 
text  like  Photoshop  Elements  by  Barry  Beck¬ 
ham  (Lark  Books,  2004)  or  Photoshop  for 
Dummies.  Both  texts  walk  you  through  all  the 
things  you’ll  need  to  learn  to  make  really  good 
pictures.  Let  me  give  you  the  basic  steps. 

Using  a  program  like  Photoshop,  click  on 
Open  to  find  the  image  file.  Double-click  on 
the  image  you  want  and  the  image  will  appear 
in  the  Photoshop  workspace.  First,  I  rotate  the 


Smaller  is  better  for  the  Web 

While  the  number  of  pixels  available  is 
directly  related  to  how  large  and  how  sharp 
you  can  make  a  print,  there’s  a  flipside  to  all 
of  this.  When  you  put  images  on  the  Web  you 
want  files  that  can  be  downloaded  quickly. 
For  the  Web  you  want  to  have  images  that  are 
50-100  Kb  files.  This  is  because  a  PC  screen 
has  a  resolution  of  72  ppi. 

Imagine  what  happens  when  you  send 
someone  a  3  Mb  file.  If  they  actually  let  the 
file  completely  download  before  they  get 
upset  and  hit  the  Cancel  button,  the  final  re¬ 
ceived  image  will  be  20x30  inches  —  bigger 
than  their  monitor  screen! 

To  see  the  image  properly,  they’ll  have  go 
to  the  Resize  button  and  shrink  the  picture 
down  to  a  manageable  4x6  inches  on  the  PC 
screen.  The  Resize  process  basically  throws 
away  tons  of  pixels  the  image  can’t  use.  So, 
why  send  them  in  the  first  place?  Create 
small  files  for  the  Web. 

Printing  your  images 

I  print  photos  either  from  Photoshop 
directly  or  from  the  Photo  program  that  came 
with  my  printer.  In  either  case,  I  click  on 
Print  Preview  and  see  what  the  photo  will 
look  like  before  printing.  I  adjust  the  size 
as  needed  —  and  then  I  make  an  important 
change.  I  click  on  the  printer’s  Properties  box 
and  set  the  quality  of  print  to  its  highest  level 
(usually  called  Best  Print)  and  then  I  adjust 
the  setting  for  the  paper  type  to  Photo  Glossy. 

These  small  changes  that  replace  the  facto¬ 
ry’s  default  settings  will  instantly  improve  the 
quality  of  the  prints  you’re  getting  from  your 
printer.  They  add  ink  and  they  let  the  printer 
know  to  slow  down  the  printing  so  the  glossy 
surface  can  absorb  the  inks  properly. 

So,  do  better  prints  come  from 
film  or  digital? 

At  small  print  sizes  (under  5x7),  film  and 
digital  cameras  both  produce  great  pictures. 
Above  5x7,  the  issue  is  how  large  is  the 
digital  file?  A  well  photographed,  35mm 
color  negative  can  easily  produce  a  gorgeous, 
sharp,  16x20-inch  color  print.  For  an  equiva- 

(Contined  on  next  page) 


Sample: 

To  contrast 
dots-per-inch 
(dpi),  we  offer 
a  225  dpi 
image  of  the 
Port  Poison 
Players  and  its 
blurry  cousin, 
at  72  dpi. 

For  print 
reproduction, 
the  author 
recommends  at 
least  150  dpi. 


225  dpi 


72  dpi 
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Use  databases  to  track,  increase  sales  of  your  work 


By  Carol  Wissmann 
Reprinted  from  The  Crafts  Report, 

July  2004 

While  spring  still  means  the  blessing  of  Gig 
Harbor’s  fishing  fleet  before  it  heads  to  Alaska 
for  the  summer,  much  else  has  changed  in  the 
old  town  on  Washington’s  coast.  A  former 
shipbuilding  site  is  now  a  public  marina,  a 
downtown  mill  has  become  the  Beach  Basket 
Gardens  retail  center,  and  the  deserted  Native 
American  settlement  is  a  public  park. 

Locals  and  tourists  browse  in  the  galleries, 
shops,  festivals,  bazaars,  juried  craft  shows 
and  farmers’  markets  that  have  replaced  ship’s 
chandlers,  millwrights  and  other  1 9th-century 
industries.  The  new  and  ever-growing  arts 
activity  is  wonderful,  but  artists  and  retailers 
also  need  up-to-date  methods  of  using  databases 
to  track  and  increase  their  customers,  products 
and  profits. 

Advertising  artist's  work 

Christopher  Mathie,  a  potter  and  painter 
in  Gig  Harbor,  maintains  an  e-mail  database 
of  regional  publications  for  sending  periodic 
press  releases  about  corporate  commissions, 
upcoming  classes,  shows  or  openings,  and  other 
news  of  interest  to  his  customers.  “If  I  have  a 
show  and  don’t  advertise,  I  might  have  30-40 
people  in  attendance,"  Mathie  says.  “But  with 
e-mail  advertising,  I  might  get  200-300  people. 
I’m  targeting  interested  parties,  and  it’s  free. 
E-mail  is  much  more  successful  than  a  physical 
mailing.” 

Mathie  also  takes  digital  images  of  his  work 
and  includes  that  in  his  e-mail.  “I  shrink  the  size 
of  the  image,  and  therefore  the  megabytes,  so  it 
loads  quickly  and  doesn't  take  a  lot  of  space,” 
Mathie  explains.  “That  goes  to  either  customers 
or  galleries.  I  can  travel  to  any  town,  pick  up 
business  cards  from  the  galleries  I’m  interested 
in  and  then  send  them  digital  images  of  my 
work.  That's  how  I  landed  my  May  exhibit  at 
Connextions  Gallery  in  Sausalito,  CA." 

Mathie  also  contributes  to  a  pooled,  bulk 
mailing  list  of  fliers,  brochures  and  posters  for 
a  local  Open  Studio.  The  annual,  self-guided 
tour  features  a  dozen  local  artists  who  open  their 
working  studios  to  a  weekend  for  art  lovers.  The 
large,  foldout,  color  flier  contains  a  map  and 
depictions  of  each  artist’s  work. 

“We  all  pay  a  $200  annual  fee  for  advertising 
to  about  1,200  people,”  Mathie  says.  “It’s  a 
valuable  database.  We  limit  it  to  those  who  have 
purchased  from  all  of  us,  so  it  pretty  much  goes 
to  all  the  art  patrons  in  our  area.” 

Some  of  Mathie's  artist-friends  question 
whether  it’s  a  valuable  use  of  time  to  keep  up- 
to-date  databases.  “If  I  take  two  to  three  hours 
and  send  500  e-mails,  and  if  even  10  people 
attend  the  show  and  one  person  spends  $  1 ,000, 
it’s  worth  it,”  Mathie  says.  “Databases  are  one 


reason  I’ve  had  some  commercial  success  as  an 
artist.” 

Tracking  sales 

Recently  relocated  to  the  waterfront’s  main 
drag,  Gallery  Row  is  Gig  Harbor’s  oldest 
gallery.  In  business  since  the  late  1980s,  part  of 
the  store’s  success  is  due 
to  its  co-op  status.  Space, 
staffing,  supplies  and 
rent  currently  are  shared 
among  15  artists. 

Linda  Caspersen,  a 
textile  artist  trained  in 
Norway,  displays  pillows, 
throws,  table  toppers 
and  hand-weaving  at 
the  gallery.  “Costs  are 
reasonable,  it’s  low-risk, 
and  since  we’ve  moved  to 
this  high-traffic  location,  and  added  the  diversity 
of  seven  new  artists,  the  growth  in  sales  has 
been  incredible,”  Caspersen  says.  “We’ve  had  a 
20-percent  increase  since  December  2003.” 

To  maintain  a  mailing  list  of  more  than  700 
customers  and  bookkeeping  for  multiple  artists, 
Gallery  Row  relies  on  a  Quicken  database 
to  track  sales.  “If  they  agree  to  it,  we  collect 
the  name,  address,  phone  number  and  e-mail 
address  of  each  purchaser,”  says  Caspersen. 
“Each  sale  is  coded  to  the  correct  artist.  Our 
accountant  comes  at  the  end  of  each  month  and 
cuts  our  checks.” 

Karen  Geiger  and  her  husband  show  their 
original  gemstone  jewelry  at  Gallery  Row.  “We 
also  use  the  Quicken  database  for  postcard 
mailings  for  the  gallery’s  special  promotions,” 
says  Geiger.  “For  instance,  each  month,  the 
gallery  features  one  artist  in  conjunction  with 
Art  Walk.  It  brings  a  lot  of  business.” 

Participating  galleries  offer  snacks  and 
special  demonstrations  to  shoppers  who  follow 
the  footprints  painted  on  the  sidewalk.  "Each 
month’s  featured  artist  does  his  or  her  own 
mailing  in  conjunction  with  Art  Walk,”  Geiger 
says.  “Our  particular  postcard  showcases  several 
of  our  pieces.  Twice  a  year,  at  the  holidays  and 
for  Gallery  Row’s  May  anniversary,  we  do  a 
storewide  postcard  mailing.  We  usually  offer  a 
10  percent  discount.” 

Art  Walk  also  brings  a  lot  of  first-time 
shoppers  to  Mathie’s  gallery  and  studio,  tucked 
in  a  less  visible  location  than  Gallery  Row.  The 
gallery  features  Mathie’s  paintings  and  raku 
pottery,  and  the  work  of  other  local  artisans. 

But  Mathie  doesn't  rely  on  the  casual 
pedestrian  to  sell  his  work.  “It’s  usually  a  new 
customer  who  buys  my  small  things,  but  it  tends 
to  be  those  who’ve  seen  my  work  before  that 
make  the  substantial  $500-$  1 ,000  purchases,” 
he  says. 


Tracking  customers 

Both  Caspersen  and  Geiger  supplement 
Gallery  Row’s  database  with  their  own 
resources.  Caspersen  uses  Quicken  to  produce 
a  list  of  customers  other  than  those  she  has  at 
Gallery  Row. 

During  the  holiday  season,  she  mails  about 
700  invitations 
to  her  Norwegian 
Christmas  Open 
House.  The 
event  features 
Scandinavian 
foods  and  textiles 
created  from 
fabrics  purchased 
on  her  trips  to 
Norway. 

Geiger 
uses  Quicken 
to  compile  a  customer  list  for  her  work  and 
utilizes  Excel  to  generate  labels.  "We  give 
customers  a  heads-up  regarding  our  upcoming 
shows,  such  as  Gig  Harbor’s  annual  Summer 
Art  Festival,”  says  Geiger.  “At  home,  we 
use  our  Excel  database  to  track  inventory, 
customer  purchases,  and  totals  for  the  year.  I 
want  to  know  if  it’s  a  repeat  customer  and  I 
calculate  percentage  increases.  It’s  important 
information  that’s  not  to  be  ignored.” 

Keeping  the  books 

Mathie  uses  Quickbooks  for  his  accounts. 
“It  produces  a  receipt  for  my  customers,  makes 
my  deposit  slips,  and  tracks  all  my  sales  for 
quarterly  and  year-end  taxes,”  he  explains. 

“It  can  produce  most  anything  with  regard  to 
income,  though  I  don’t  use  it  for  that." 

But  it’s  from  his  distribution  lists,  totaling 
about  800  customers,  that  Mathie  receives 
his  greatest  return  on  this  investment.  “I 
enter  e-mails  into  Outlook,  and  addresses  for 
labels  into  Microsoft  Word.  I  send  anything 
from  limited  e-mail  announcements  to  e-mail 
notifications  for  [the  entire]  database,”  Mathie 
says.  “I  invite  them  to  special  openings  or 
shows,  such  as  Art  Walk  or  my  annual  Holiday 
Show.” 

With  about  75-percent  of  his  business  being 
repeat  customers,  Mathie  considers  the  effort 
spent  amassing  a  database  to  be  time  well 
spent. 

Carol  Renee  Wissmann  is  a  freelance  writer 
who  lives  and  works  in  Washington  state. 

This  article  was  reprinted  with 
permission  from  The  Crafts  Report 
magazine  and  was  originally  published 
in  the  July  2004  issue.  All  other 
uses  are  prohibited  and  all  further 
publication  rights  reserved.  For  more 
information,  see  www.craftsreport.com. 


The  new  and  ever-growing 
arts  activity  is  wonderful, 
but  artists  and  retailers  also 
need  up-to-date  methods  of 
using  databases  to  track  and 
increase  their  customers, 
products  and  profits. 


Better  prints  from  digital  images  (continued) 


lent  digital  image,  you’ll  need  a  54-megapixel 
file  —  about  three  times  as  much  resolution  as 
the  $5,000  camera  I  mentioned  above  and  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get.  But,  for  smaller  prints, 
digital  is  faster,  just  as  clear  and  easier.  For 
really  large  prints.  I’ll  stick  with  film. 

Are  a  lab's  prints  better  than  the 
ones  you  print  at  home? 

Look  at  it  this  way  —  the  technician  at  my 
lab  makes  prints  all  day  long  on  a  high-quality 
machine.  Both  the  technician  and  the  machine 
are  used  to  making  the  best  prints  possible.  My 
local  lab  also  has  a  Fuji  Frontier  color  printer 


that,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  technician,  can 
produce  staggeringly  gorgeous  prints. 

With  my  photo-centered  computer,  extra 
RAM,  CD  and  DVD  writing  capability,  Photo¬ 
shop  7.0  and  years  of  printing  film  photos,  I  can 
print  very  high  quality  8.5x1 1  prints. 

But,  it  takes  me  hours,  a  lot  of  tweaking,  and 
a  ream  of  photo  paper  to  get  the  prints  I  want.  I 
enjoy  this  and  it’s  fun.  You  have  to  decide  what 
works  for  you. 

For  small  photos,  you  should  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  really  decent  prints  in  just  a  few  printing 
sessions.  For  big  prints,  you  should  consider 
using  a  lab. 


In  digital  photography,  it’s  particularly  true 
that  the  more  you  spend  on  gear,  the  more 
you  get  and  the  more  you  can  do.  You  have  to 
decide  how  big  you  want  to  be  able  print  and 
how  much  time  and  money  you’re  willing  to 
spend  to  do  it.  These  are  choices  only  you  can 
make. 

This  article  was  reprinted  with  per¬ 
mission  from  The  Crafts  Report  maga- 
zine  and  was  originally  published  in 
the  June  2004  issue.  All  other  uses  are 
prohibited  and  all  further  publication 
rights  reserved.  For  more  information, 
see  www.craftsreport.com. 
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American 

Craft 

Council 

online 

The  American 
Craft  Council,  an 
organization  de¬ 
voted  to  educat¬ 
ing  the  public  on 
the  value  of  craft, 
has  a  website 
that  provides 
information  for 
both  the  general 
public  and  the 
craft  world  in  text 
and  images.  Visi¬ 
tors  to  the  site, 
www.craftcouncil . 
org,  will  find 
information  on 
the  organization’s 
key  programs, 
American  Craft 
magazine,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  library 
on  20th-century 
American  craft, 
and  a  full  sched¬ 
ule  of  juried  retail 
and  wholesale 
markets. 

In  addition, 
the  site  offers  a 
discussion  about 
the  nature  and 
definition  of  craft, 
photos,  links  to 
other  pertinent 
sites  and  a 
diversity  of  other 
resources  still 
under  develop¬ 
ment.  For  further 
details,  visit 
the  site  or  call 
212-274-0630. 
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Casper,  WY 
to  host 
museum 
conference 

Museum  rep¬ 
resentatives  from 
Montana  and  nine 
other  states  in  the 
West  will  con¬ 
verge  on  Casper, 
WY,  Sept.  7-10  to 
attend  the  Moun¬ 
tain-Plains  Muse¬ 
ums  Association’s 
2004  annual 
museum  confer¬ 
ence. 

Keynote 
speaker  is  Jack 
Horner,  from  the 
Museum  of  the 
Rockies  in  Boze¬ 
man  and  one  of 
the  nation’s  most 
noted  paleontolo¬ 
gists. 

Other  speak¬ 
ers  include  Bill 
Eiland,  American 
Association  of 
Museums  vice 
president,  and 
Maggie  Scarlet, 
a  national  board 
member  of  the 
Institute  of  Mu¬ 
seum  and  Library 
Services. 

Conference 
highlights  include 
Trustees  Day 
on  Sept.  9, 
with  sessions 
on  governance 
and  running  a  mu¬ 
seum;  workshops 
on  a  wide  variety 
of  topics,  includ¬ 
ing  “Planning  for 
a  New  Building, 
and  Surviving 
Construction";  an 
exhibit  hall  with 
the  latest  in  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services 
for  museums; 
ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  network¬ 
ing;  and  tours  of 
Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  surround¬ 
ing  area. 

For  more 
information  and 
to  register  for  the 
conference,  call 
MPMA  at  303- 
979-9358 
or  e-mail 

mountplains@aol. 

com. 


Hands  of  Harvest  maps  way  to  community  health 


by  Scott  Freutel 
MSU  News  Service 

The  scope  and  usefulness  of  Hands 
of  Harvest,  a  guidebook  newly  published 
by  a  consortium  of  artists,  businesses  and 
organizations,  is  only  hinted  at  in  its  subtitle, 
“Celebrating  North  Central  Montana’s  Fine 
Craft  and  Cultural  Heritage.” 

The  purpose  of  the  80-page  full  color 
book  is  to  steer  visitors  to  working  artists, 
craftspeople,  bed-and-breakfasts,  local 
restaurants,  farms  and  ranches  and  guide 
services  and  other  attractions  in  the  Golden 
Triangle  -  that  huge  expanse  defined  by 
Great  Falls  at  the  base.  East  Glacier  to  the 
Northwest,  and  Fort  Belknap  in  the  Northeast. 

The  authors  identify  six  trails  or  loops  in 
the  region,  and  devote  a  chapter  to  each  and  its 
history  and  participating  businesses.  Over  100 
businesses  and  attractions  are  featured. 

The  “Foothills  Loop,”  for  example,  which 
takes  in  East  Glacier  and  Browning,  Dupuyer 
and  Shelby,  identifies  and  briefly  discusses  15 
attractions.  Among  them  are  craftspeople’s 
studios,  the  studio  of  a  Native  American  artist 
who  works  in  stained  glass  and  porcupine 
quills  and  historical  tours  of  the  Blackfeet 
Nation. 

A  short  history  gives  context  to  what 
visitors  are  likely  to  see  on  this  particular  tour.  I 
A  map  keyed  by  attraction  type  shows  what’s 
where,  and  a  sidebar  suggests  a  side  trip. 

According  to  Wendy  Wedum,  Cascade 
County’s  community  development  Extension 
agent,  “Hands  of  Harvest”  was  a  community 
project  from  the  start. 

Artisans  and  other  Golden  Triangle 
residents  wanting  to  boost  tourism  were 
inspired  when  Becky  Anderson,  creator  of 
a  similar  project  in  western  North  Carolina, 
spoke  to  interested  people  in  Fort  Benton  in 
2002  and  said  that  craft-worker  participants 
in  her  area  had  increased  their  incomes  an 
average  23  percent  over  five  years,  in  part 
because  the  project  enabled  them  to  stay  home 
and  sell  their  wares  instead  of  having  to  travel 
to  art  and  crafts  shows. 

According  to  Wedum,  Anderson’s  Golden 
Triangle  audience  asked  themselves,  “Why  not 
do  the  same  for  north-central  Montana?" 

In  the  end,  several  organizations 
collaborated  to  refine  the  concept,  sign  up 
and  provide  arts-marketing  training  for 
participants,  write  and  edit  the  text,  find 
suitable  photographs  and  print  the  book  in 
an  edition  of  2,500  copies.  The  book  was 
designed  by  Creative  Wave  Design  and  printed 
by  Northwinds  Publishing  and  Printing  in  the 
heart  of  the  Golden  Triangle  -  Great  Falls. 

According  to  Dave  Sharpe,  MSU 
Extension  specialist  in  community  devel¬ 
opment,  Hands  of  Harvest  may  well  be  a 
model  for  other  locales  within  Montana. 

“Every  year  nine  million  tourists  come 
to  or  through  Montana.  Many  of  them  are 
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wanting  interesting  things  to  do,  wanting  to 
know  of  off-the-beaten-path  trips  they  can  take 

-  and  a  lot  of  them  want  to  take  home  arts  and 
crafts.” 

Sharpe  points  out  that  one  in  80  Montanans 
makes  a  living  in  the  creative  arts,  so  there’s 
plenty  of  supply  to  meet  the  demand. 

Participants  -  businesses,  organizations 
and  people  listed  in  the  book  -  pay  an  annual 
$25  fee.  In  anticipation  of  the  publication  of 
the  Hands  of  Harvest  guidebook,  working 
artists  were  offered  training  in  marketing  their 
handiwork  and  businesses.  They  attended  such 
classes  as  "Putting  Out  the  Welcome  Mat”  and 
“Effective  Displays"  and  learned  how  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  art. 

As  defined  by  the  guidebook  the  Golden 
Triangle  incorporates  some  25  communities 
in  1 1  counties  and  parts  of  three  Indian 
reservations  -  Blackfeet,  Rocky  Boy  and  Fort 
Belknap. 

“Agriculture  is  the  Triangle’s  dominant 
industry,”  notes  Wedum, ’’but  now,  with  the 
drought  in  its  fifth  year,  many  people  are 
seeking  to  augment  their  incomes  just  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  Hands  of  Harvest  project 

-  book  and  training  -  is  meant  to  help  them  do 
just  that.” 

Hands  of  Harvest  is  available  for  $12 
postpaid  from  Cascade  County  Extension 
Service,  1807  3rd  Street  Northwest,  Great  Falls 
MT  59404.  The  book  is  sold  at  some  chambers 
of  commerce,  museums,  and  participants’ 
businesses  for  a  suggested  $10.  For  a  wholesale 
price  schedule,  write  or  call  Wendy  Wedum, 
wwedum@montana.edu,  406-  454-6980.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.handsofharvest. 
org. 


Marketing  Tips 


Tell  the  story 
-  and  price 
it  right 

Last  spring,  the  Hands  of  Harvest 
organizers  presented  a  workshop 
on  how  to  market  art  and  crafts  to 
visitors  -  including  visitors  directed 
the  participants’  way  by  the  Hands  of 
Harvest  guidebook.  Here  are  some  of 
the  tips  presented. 

•  Tell  the  Story:  Every  piece  of 
art  has  a  story  that’s  as  individual  as 
the  artist  who  created  it.  A  buyer  will 
treasure  a  piece  of  art  that  came  with 
a  story;  that  story  is  part  of  what  the 
customer  responds  to  in  buying  art. 

•  Engage  Your  Visitors:  You’ve 
opened  your  studio  to  the  public.  Now, 
how  do  you  deal  with  prospective 
buyers?  Not  every  visitor  wants  a 
long  conversation,  but  by  getting  the 
conversational  ball  rolling  you  open  the 
door  to  telling  the  visitor  the  story  of 
your  art  and  making  it  personal. 

•  Pricing:  Artists  tend  not  to  be 
good  at  valuing  their  own  work.  One 
speaker  suggested  premium  pricing  on 
exceptional  pieces,  more  reasonable 
pricing  on  others,  as  a  way  to  boost 
sales. 

•  Pay  Attention  to  Placement: 

Well-designed  displays  can  be  as 
important  for  sales  as  the  art  itself.  A 
good  display  has  eye  appeal,  draws 
visitors’  interest  and  keeps  people 
moving  through  the  exhibit. 

•  Good  Graphics  Pay  Off:  Strong, 
well-thought-out  reproduction  and 
presentation  of  your  art  in  printed 
materials  and  on  websites  can  boost 
sales.  Use  good  sharp  images  and 
engaging  designs,  and  pay  attention  to 
detail.  People  who  see  your  pieces  in 
print  and  on  the  web  will  be  interested 
in  buying  only  if  the  design  and 
presentation  are  good. 

•  A  Final  Word:  Frequently 
Montanans  will  look  at  an  item  in  an  art 
and  crafts  show  and  then  go  home  and 
try  to  make  it  themselves.  Montanans 
are  good  at  working  with  their  hands 
and  have  a  real  can-do  attitude.  Because 
of  this,  selling  art  in  Montana  can  be 
hard.  However,  the  market  is  wide-open 
to  out-of-state  visitors  who  want  to  take 
home  a  well-crafted  piece  of  Montana. 


More  cultural  travelers  hit  the  nation's  roads 


The  latest  research  on  the  cultural  trav¬ 
eler  from  the  Travel  Industry  Association  of 
America  (TIA)  and  Smithsonian  magazine 
shows  continued  and  growing  interest  in 
travelers’  desire  to  experience  cultural,  arts, 
historic  and  heritage  activities. 

The  report,  The  Historic/Cultural  Trav¬ 
eler,  2003  Edition  (www.tia.org/Pubs/pubs. 
asp?PublicationID+ 16),  shows  that  118 
million  adults,  or  more  than  half  of  the  U.S. 
adult  population  (56  percent),  are  considered 
historic/cultural  travelers.  These  travelers 
include  at  least  one  of  15  arts,  humanities, 
historic  or  heritage  activities  or  events  on 
trips  50  miles  or  more  away  from  home  in 
2002. 

This  study  is  one  of  several  on  the  cultural 
tourism  traveler  published  by  TIA  since  1997. 


Cultural  tourism  has  grown  1 3  percent  since 
1996,  increasing  from  192.4  million  person  trips 
to  216.8  million  person  trips  in  2002,  which  is 
twice  the  growth  of  overall  travel. 

A  majority  of  cultural-heritage  travelers  claim 
that  a  specific  cultural/historic  activity  or  event 
was  the  main  reason  for  their  trip  and  one  quarter 
of  all  these  travelers  take  three  or  more  of  these 
trips  per  year. 

Additional  report  highlights: 

•  Cultural  tourism  travelers  spend  more  money 
on  historic/cultural  trips  compared  to  the  average 
U.S.  traveler  ($623  vs.  $457,  excluding  cost  of 
transportation).  Since  1996,  spending  by  these 
tourists  has  increased  17  percent. 

•  Compared  to  the  average  trip  in  the  U.S., 
historic/cultural  trips  are  more  likely  to  be  seven 
nights  or  longer  and  include  air  travel,  a  rental 


car  and  a  hotel  stay. 

•  Historic/cultural  travelers  are  also  more 
likely  to  extend  their  stay  to  experience  history 
and  culture  at  their  destination.  In  fact,  four  in 
ten  added  extra  time  to  their  trip  specifically 
because  of  a  historic/cultural  activity. 

•  Cultural  tourism  travelers  compared  to 
those  in  1996  are  younger,  wealthier,  more 
educated  and  more  technologically  savvy. 

The  study  also  states,  “Given  the  large 
volume  of  travelers  interested  in  culture  and 
history,  there  is  no  doubt  that  cultural  and 
historic  travel  is  a  significant  part  of  the  U.S. 
travel  experience.  Historic  and  cultural  tourism 
generates  millions  of  dollars  for  destinations 
by  attracting  visitors  who  will  spend  money  on 
lodging,  food,  entertainment  and  shopping.” 
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aw  and  the  Art  World 


Exploring  the  constitutional  facets  of  repatriation 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©  2004 
Chairman,  Montana  Arts  Council 

This  column  in  the  last  issue  of  Art  of  the 
West  (and  State  of  the  Arts),  about  scams  aimed 
at  unsuspecting  artists,  seems  to  have  caused 
something  of  a  stir. 

I  have  never  had  so  many  calls  from  readers, 
several  of  which  came  from  artists  who  felt  they 
had  read  the  article  in  the  nick  of  time.  Scams, 
by  their  nature,  are  not  isolated,  so  many  of 
you  had  been  contacted.  Stay  vigilant  and  think 
about  what  is  being  asked  of  you.  Continue  to 
watch  out  for  middle-of-the-night  urgent  and 
insistent  calls  about  purchasing  your  work,  op¬ 
portunities  that  might  be  missed,  and  shipping 
to  foreign  countries  to  people  you  have  never 
I  heard  of. 

While  telephone  calls  have  been  the  pre¬ 
ferred  contact  in  the  past,  more  and  more  “of¬ 
fers”  now  come  by  e-mail.  A  typical  giveaway 
is  the  not-quite-correct  English  grammar  or 
syntax.  This  is  not  to  say  that  every  e-mail  with 
careless  English  might  be  a  scammer,  but  it  is 
one  clue,  which,  when  combined  with  the  offer 
or  request,  can  be  a  warning. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  consider  a  potential 
constitutional  issue  of  interest  to  many  West¬ 
ern  artists,  galleries  and  collectors  of  Western 
historical  artifacts.  Most  or  you  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  Native  American  Graves 
and  Repatriation  Act,  a  federal  law  designed 
to  protect  Indian  graves  and  cultural  artifacts 
of  significance  to  the  various  tribes,  and  other 
federal  laws  relating  to  endangered  species  and 
trade  in  such  things  as  eagle  feathers  and  griz¬ 
zly-bear  claws.  These  laws  are  of  importance  to 
all  Americans  but  especially  to  tribes  attempting 
to  preserve  and  protect  their  heritage  across  the 
United  States. 

Problems  sometimes  occur  with  enforce¬ 
ment.  A  year  or  so  ago,  I  attended  a  seminar  in 
Taos,  NM,  relating  to  art  and  the  law  wherein 
presentations  were  made  about  these  laws  and 
the  efforts  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  catch 
violators.  Several  of  us  who  were  lawyers  raised 
a  point,  which  developed  into  a  contentious,  if 
not  heated,  discussion. 

We  were  concerned  with  the  legal  disposition 
of  such  items,  which  were  lawfully  acquired  by 
the  owner  before  such  laws  came  into  effect. 
While  such  ownership  might  be  grandfathered 
in,  proof  can  be  problematic.  Many  felt  that 
such  laws  should  be  absolute  and  that  there 


should  be  no  traffic  in  such  artifacts.  But  this  is  a 
public  policy  issue. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  constitutional  issue 
of  unlawful  taking  without  compensation.  For 
example,  suppose  I  inherited  or  otherwise  legally 
acquired  an  artifact,  150  years  old,  with  eagle 
feathers.  I  know  its  history,  where  it  came  from, 
how  long  ago,  but  how  do  I  prove  it  for  legal 
purposes. 

Now,  it  is  illegal,  with  some  exceptions,  for 
me  to  try  to  sell  the  artifact  and  maybe  even 
questionable  to  give  it  away.  It  has  great  value. 

If  it  is  illegal  for  me  to  sell  it  for  its  fair-mar¬ 
ket  value,  I  am  being  prevented  from  profiting 
from  something  to  which  I  am  legally  entitled. 
Constitutionally,  the  government  is  taking  this 
profit,  or  opportunity,  away  from  me. 

This  is  similar  to  eminent  domain  where  the 
state  can  take  property  for  a  road,  for  example, 
but  must  pay  for  it.  (Please  keep  in  mind  that  this 
is  a  very  simplified  description  of  very  complex 
laws  and  I  am  not  trying  to  explain  every  sen¬ 
tence  of  hundreds  of  pages  of  law  and  interpreta¬ 
tion.) 

So  far,  the  constitutional  aspect  has  been 
brushed  aside,  but  a  new  case  may  change 
things.  It  is  an  environmental  law  case  involving 
the  taking  of  water  from  California  farmers  and 
ranchers  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
under  regulations  designed  to  protect  an  endan¬ 
gered  fish. 

The  group  of  farmers  claimed  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  water  constituted  a  regulatory  taking 
of  their  property  because  while  they  continued 
to  own  the  property,  they  could  no  longer  use  it 
or  benefit  from  it  -  for  example,  grow  crops  with 
the  water.  The  essence  of  this  case  was  that  no 
longer  can  the  government  take  private  property, 
in  this  case  water,  to  protect  a  fish  or  whatever, 
without  consideration  for  the  economic  loss  to 
the  private  property  owner. 

In  other  words,  if  the  government,  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  feels  that  something  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  the  owner  should  be  deprived  of  its 
use  or  benefit  for  the  public  good,  then  it  should 
pay  the  owner  for  the  loss  under  the  strictures  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  which,  among  other  things 
says  that  private  property  must  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Some  may  argue  that  it  is  a  stretch  to  ex¬ 
trapolate  this  to  artifacts  and  repatriation  issues. 
Nonetheless,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
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several  times  in  recent  years  that  the  taking- 
without-just-compensation  clause  applies 
j  when  government  regulations,  state  or  federal, 
j  restrict  or  prevent  the  use  of  private  property 
j  without  physically  taking  it  ffom  the  owner. 

So,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  stretch  at  all  to  ex- 
j  pect  this  argument  to  be  applied  in  the  artifact 
[  situation  mentioned  earlier.  If  I  legally  own 
|  an  item,  I  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  or  sell 
■  it  legally  so  as  to  profit  from  my  own  private 
j  property.  Otherwise,  I  have  been  deprived  of 
!  its  beneficial  use  for  the  good  of  someone  else 
j  or  the  public  without  just  compensation. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  Native 
J  American  Graves  and  Repatriation  Act  or  the 
j  Endangered  Species  Act,  but  to  the  extent 
discussed  here,  they  should  be  tweaked.  Also 
remember  that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  of  which 
j  the  Fifth  Amendment  takings  clause  is  a  part, 
trumps  everything  else. 

I  am  confident  that  there  has  been  or  will  be 
|  an  unreasonable  or  controversial  enforcement 
j  decision  by  a  law  enforcement  agency  relating 
to  artifacts  that  will  trigger  this  constitutional 
argument,  all  relating  back  to  the  taking  of 
water  from  a  farmer.  For  those  wanting  more 
information  on  the  court's  ruling,  see  Tulare 
Lake  Basin  Water  Storage  District,  et  al.  v. 
United  States. 


"Libby,  Montana" 


explores  the  heroism,  tragedy  of  asbestosis  crisis 


High  Plains  Films’  critically  acclaimed  new  documentary 
focuses  on  Libby. 


With  a  true  story  that  unfolds  like  a 
Hollywood  thriller,  “Libby,  Montana” 
chronicles  what  the  EPA  calls  the  worst 
case  of  community-wide  exposure  to  a 
toxic  substance  in  U.S.  history. 

High  Plains  Films  released  the  new 
two-hour  non-fiction  feature  this  sum¬ 
mer.  The  film  was  created  by  Drury 
Gunn  Carr  and  Doug  Hawes-Davis. 

“Can-  and  Hawes-Davis  have  never 
shied  away  from  eliciting  strong  emo¬ 
tional  responses,  but  this  film  reaches 
a  new  level.  Its  depth  and  pace,  as  well 
as  the  fantastic  archival  footage,  give 
it  gravitas,”  writes  High  Country  News. 

Through  its  Zonolite  subsidiary, 
multi-national  corporation  W.R.  Grace 
for  years  employed  residents  of  Libby 
to  mine  and  process  vermiculite.  Used  widely 
in  products  from  home  insulation  to  pot¬ 
ting  soil,  what  W.  R.  Grace  and  government 
officials  knew  -  but  failed  to  reveal  to  its 
workers  or  the  citizens  of  Libby  -  was  that 
the  vermiculite  dust,  which  coated  nearly 
everything  in  the  town  as  a  result  of  the 


industry,  contained  a  particularly  lethal  form  of 
asbestos. 

Nearly  1 ,500  people  in  the  small  town  (pop. 
4,500)  have  been  diagnosed  with  some  form 
of  asbestos-related  lung  disease,  and  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  estimates  that  approxi¬ 


mately  one  third  of  the  population 
has  some  type  of  lung  abnormality. 
Asbestos  exposure  may  still  be  occur¬ 
ring  throughout  the  town  -  in  homes, 
schools,  playgrounds,  and  yards. 

While  the  filmmakers  documented 
the  history  of  the  town  and  the  clean¬ 
up  efforts  of  the  federal  government, 
the  story  grew  beyond  Libby  as  Con¬ 
gressional  leaders  in  Washington,  DC, 
began  debating  what  to  do  about  the 
millions  of  homes  and  businesses  in 
the  U.  S.  that  still  contain  vermiculite 
from  Libby. 

The  film  is  the  fourth  feature-length 
project  from  High  Plains  Films.  It  was 
produced,  directed,  shot  and  edited  by 
Drury  Gunn  Carr  and  Doug  Hawes- 
Davis  and  features  an  original  score 
from  Alabama  musician  Ned  Mudd. 

More  information,  still  images,  a  two- 
minute  trailer,  poster  art  and  more  are 
available  at  highplainsfilms.org.  Call  406- 
728-0753  or  e-mail  yak@highplainsfilms. 
org  for  details. 
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IRS  issues 
guides  for 
tax-exempt 
charities 

The.lnternal 
Revenue  Service 
has  published 
two  new  bro¬ 
chures  to  help 
tax-exempt  chari¬ 
ties  understand 
the  laws  confer¬ 
ring  tax-status. 
The  price  is  free 
and  they  are 
available  online. 

Publication 
4220:  Applying 
for  501  (c)(3)  Tax- 
Exempt  Status, 
available  at  www. 
irs.gov/pub/irs- 
pdf/p4220.pdf,  is 
designed  to  help 
prospective  chari¬ 
ties  apply  for  tax 
exemption  under 
the  tax  law. 

Publication 
4221 :  Compli¬ 
ance  Guide 
for  501(c)(3) 
Tax-Exempt 
Organizations, 
www.irs.gov/pub/ 
irs-pdf/p4221 . 
pdf,  explains  the 
recordkeeping, 
report  filing  and 
disclosure  rules 
that  apply  to 
organizations  that 
have  tax-exempt 
status  under  sec¬ 
tion  501  (c)(3). 
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NYFA 
launches 
new  e-zine 

The  New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts  (NYFA) 
recently  launched 
the  new  version 
of  NYFA  Current, 
the  organization’s 
free,  national 
e-publication. 

The  revamped 
NYFA  Current 
continues  the 
publication’s 
12-year  history 
of  reporting  the 
latest  news  and 
happenings  in 
the  arts  world, 
but  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the 
artist’s  voice. 

Actively 
engaged  with 
thousands  of 
contemporary 
artists,  NYFA  is 
uniquely  qualified 
to  monitor  the 
pulse  of  today’s 
art  scene. 
Practicing  artists 
and  critics  from 
across  the 
country  comment 
on  trends  and 
movements  in 
the  art  world 
with  biweekly 
features,  rants 
and  raves  on  the 
contemporary 
scene,  and 
artists’  insider 
perspectives  on 
exhibitions  and 
performances. 

To  subscribe 
to  NYFA 
Current,  visit 
www.nyfa.org/ 
current  or  email 
current@nyfa.org. 


pportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 

Los  Angeles  Center  for  Digital  Art  announces 
an  open  call  for  an  UN-Juried  show  featuring 
digital  art  and  photography:  “Snap  to  Grid,”  to 
be  held  Sept.  9-Oct.  1,  2004.  All  entries  will  be 
printed  (8.5”xll”  on  Epson  heavyweight  matte 
paper)  and  shown  in  the  gallery  arranged  in  a  grid. 
Entrants  submit  one  JPEG  file  of  original  work. 
All  styles  of  2D  artwork  and  photography  where 
digital  processes  of  any  kind  were  integral  to  the 
creation  of  the  images  are  acceptable.  Digital 
video  stills  and  screen  shots  of  web/new  media  are 
acceptable.  The  show  will  be  widely  promoted  and 
will  include  a  reception  for  the  artists.  This  call  is 
international,  open  to  all  geographical  locations. 
Registration  and  submission  are  done  through  the 
website  only.  File  uploads  are  the  only  accepted 
submissions,  maximum  of  2MB  each,  and  not 
to  exceed  1024x768  pixels.  Multiple  entries  are 
permitted,  limit  of  three  entries  per  person.  Separate 
registration  fee  of  $30  is  required  for  each  image. 
For  more  info,  visit  www.lacda.com.  DEADLINE: 
Sept.  5,  2004. 

Central  Subway  Public  Art  Projects  in  San 
Francisco:  Artists  are  invited  to  contribute  to 
the  design  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  station 
architecture  to  create  artworks  for:  above-ground 
station  pedestrian  entries,  transit  plazas  adjacent 
to  station  entry,  ceiling  design  and  overall  interior 
configuration  of  stations,  sculptural  lighting  for 
station  interior,  paving  and  wall  treatments,  special 
light  installations  in  underground  passageways, 
artist-designed  furniture  for  plazas  and  station 
interior,  treatment  of  large  vent  shafts,  portal 
entries  for  Light  Rail  Vehicles  within  streetscape, 
large  digital  display  screens  in  certain  stations, 
and  other  opportunities,  yet  to  be  identified.  The 
total  budget  is  anticipated  to  be  several  million 
dollars  allocated  for  multiple  public  artworks  at 
four  underground  subway  stations,  one  surface 
level  platform,  and  portals.  Open  to  practicing, 
professional  artists  residing  in  the  United  States. 
For  a  prospectus  visit:  www.sfgov.org/sfac/pubart, 
or  send  a  SASE  to:  Central  Subway  Public  Art 
Projects,  San  Francisco  Arts  Commission,  25  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  Ste.  240,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  1,2004. 

Smithsonian  Craft  Show  2005  invites  craft 
artists  to  apply  to  its  juried  exhibition  and  sale 
of  fine  work.  The  show  will  be  held  April  14- 
17,  2005.  For  an  online  application,  go  to  www. 
smithsoniancraftshow.org.  For  a  hardcopy 
application,  print  the  application  form  the  website, 
fill  out  and  mail,  or  contact  the  office  at  202-357- 
4000;  888-832-9554,  or  e-mail:  craftshow@si. 
edu.  DEADLINE  for  ONLINE  APPLICATION: 
Sept.  20,  2004;  DEADLINE  for  MAILED 
APPLICATION:  Sept.  1,  2004. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 

The  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival 

announces  a  call  for  poster  art  to  celebrate  and 
represent  the  festival  of 2005.  Winning  submissions 
will  be  adopted  as  the  face  of  the  28th  annual 
festival.  The  dates  of  the  festival  are  April  30-May 
7, 2005.  For  more  information,  contact  the  IWFF, 
718  S.  Higgins  Ave.,  Missoula,  MT  59801;  406- 
728-9380;  www.wildlifefilms.org.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  1,2004. 


The  Wild  Plum  Station  in  Dixon,  MT,  is  seeking 
fiber/fabric  artists  to  submit  Batiks,  silk  painting, 
quilting,  soft  sculpture,  weaving,  handmade 
clothing  and  accessories,  etc.  for  an  October  show. 
Also  seeking  artists  and  musicians  for  booking  later 
in  the  year  and  next  year.  Call  406-246- ARTS,  or 
e-mail:  artlook@blackfoot.net. 

The  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  &  Culture 
and  Beall  Park  Art  Center  invite  regional 
contemporary  artists  to  submit  slide  proposals  for 
upcoming  exhibits  in  three  venues.  Emerging  and 
established  artists  in  all  media  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  An  exhibition  proposal  form  must  accompany 
your  slides.  For  further  information,  call  Ellen 
Omitz,  406-586-3970.  For  a  proposal  form,  send 
a  SASE  to  Ellen  Omitz  @  Beall  Park  Art  Center, 
409  North  Bozeman,  Bozeman,  MT,  59715. 
DEADLINE:  Aug.  31,2004. 

The  Billings  Depot  is  hosting  “Big  Horn  Magic” 

in  September  of  2005.  Artists  are  asked  to  display 
their  talents  with  life-sized  bighorn  sheep.  The  rams 
will  be  displayed  outdoors  during  the  summer  of 
2005  and  auctioned  at  a  gala  evening  Sept.  17, 2005 . 
This  is  a  juried  event.  For  io,  contact  the  Billings 
Depot,  2310  Montana  Ave.,  Billings,  MT  59101; 
406-656-7273.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  10,  2004. 

Spokane  Art  School  is  seeking  high-quality, 
original,  individually-produced  work  displaying 
consistent  craftsmanship  for  Yuletide  2004,  the  25th 
annual  holiday  sale  of  fine  arts  and  crafts.  Works 
in  ceramics,  woodworking,  painting,  printmaking, 
drawing,  mixed  media,  photography,  jewelry,  glass, 
sculpture,  fiber  arts,  handmade  paper,  wrought  iron, 
and  other  media  are  acceptable,  including  holiday 
seasonal  items  such  as  cards,  wreaths,  menorahs, 
wrapping  paper,  clothing,  toys  and  ornaments. 
Work  produced  from  kits  or  commercial  molds, 
or  student  work  will  not  be  accepted.  Yuletide 
will  take  place  at  the  Spokane  Art  School,  Dec. 
2-5, 2004.  Applications  are  available  via  e-mail  by 
contacting  sueellen@spokaneartschool.org,  or  by 
sending  a  self  addressed  stamped  envelope  to  the 
Spokane  Art  School,  920  North  Howard,  Spokane 
WA  99201 ,  marked  to  the  attention  of  “Yuletide.” 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  10,  2004. 

Montana  Coffee  Traders  is  seeking  artists  for  the 
Art/Craft  Fair  Nov.  19-20,  2004,  at  the  Bohemian 
Grange  Hall  in  Whitefish,  MT.  This  event  is  held 
to  benefit  the  Flathead  Valley  Meals  on  Wheels 
program.  For  an  application,  contact  Cindy  at 
406-862-4357.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  31, 2004. 

Artists  needed!  Join  a  team  of  talented  individuals 
painting  custom  tile  murals  for  designer  homes. 
Great  opportunity  for  anyone  wanting  to  work  at 
home  on  per  order  basis.  Background  in  painting 
and  design  helpful,  will  train  the  essentials  of  using 
over  glaze  enamels  in  multi-fired  work.  Contact 
Debbie  at  PHD  Tile  LLC.,  406-282-7487. 


Residencies 


The  Ucross  Foundation,  located  on  a  22,000- 
acre  working  cattle  ranch  on  the  High  Plains  in 
northern  Wyoming,  provides  residencies  and  work 
space  at  no  charge  to  individual  artists,  writers  and 
composers  working  in  all  disciplines.  Residents  are 
selected  through  a  competitive  application  review 
which  focuses  on  the  quality  of  an  applicant's 
work.  Facilities  accommodate  eight  residents  at 
any  one  time.  Upcoming  deadlines  are  Oct.  1 , 2004, 
for  Spring  Session  2005,  and  March  1,  2005,  for 
Fall  Session  2005.  For  an  application  or  further 
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information,  visit  http://www.ucrossfoundation. 
org,  or  contact  Ucross  Foundation,  30  Big  Red 
Lane,  Clearmont,  WY  82835;  (307)  737-2291; 
e-mail:  info@ucross.org. 

The  Jentel  Artist  Residency  Program  offers 
one-week  residencies  in  a  rural  ranch  setting. 
Workspace,  accommodations  and  a  $400  stipend 
are  provided.  For  information,  contact  Mary  Jane 
Edwards,  Jentel  Artists  Residency  Program,  1 30 
Lower  Piney  CreekRd.,  Banner,  WY  82832;  307- 
737-2311;  e-mail:  jentel@jentelarts.org;  www. 
jentelarts.org.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  15,  2004. 

Three- week  residencies  in  Budapest,  Hungary, 

are  offered  Dec.  26, 2004  to  Jan.  6, 2005,  and  include 
studio,  room,  breakfast  and  lunch,  exhibition  and 
sightseeing.  Contact  the  Hungarian  Multicultural 
Center,  Inc.,  Box  141374,  Dallas,  TX  75214-1374; 
972-225-8053;  e-mail:  bszechy@yahoo.com;  www. 
hungarian-multicultural-center.com.  DEADLINE: 
Oct.  15,  2004. 

The  Training  Program  for  Hospital  Artists- 
in-Residence,  which  will  be  held  Nov.  14-19, 
2004,  in  New  York  City,  provides  professional 
training  to  artists  worldwide  to  work  with 
patients  in  their  medical  centers,  clinics  and 
hometown  hospitals.  The  program  features 
seminars,  workshops  and  open  studio  led  by 
artists,  physicians,  nurses  and  psychologists 
from  New  York’s  leading  educational  and 
medical  centers  and  includes  internships  at  major 
medical  centers,  case  presentations,  discussions 
and  training  materials.  For  information  and 
application,  visit  www.thecreativecenter.org; 
e-mail:  ebromberg@thecreativecenter.org. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  30,  2004. 

The  MacDowell  Colony  offers  one-  to  eight- week 
winter/spring  residencies  for  mature  and  emerging 
artists.  Room,  board,  studio;  financial  assistance 
available  for  travel.  Contact  The  MacDowell 
Colony,  100  High  St.,  Peterborough,  NH  03458- 
2485;  603-924-3886;  e-mail:  admissions @ mac 
dowellcolony.org;  www.macdowellcolony.org. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  15,  2004. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Jazz 
Masters  Fellowships  are  the  highest  honors  that 
our  nation  bestows  upon  jazz  musicians.  In  2004, 
the  size  of  the  award  was  increased  to  $25,000 
and  the  number  of  awards  also  grew  from  three 
to  six.  The  expanded  NEA  Jazz  Masters  initiative 
includes  an  anthology  of  the  Masters’  music 
issued  by  Verve  Music  Group  and  a  fifty-state 
tour  of  the  Masters  with  an  educational  program. 
Radio  profiles  of  the  Masters  will  be  instituted  in 
2005.  For  the  NEA  Jazz  Masters,  the  selection 
criteria  are  the  excellence  and  significance  of 
the  nominees’  contributions  to  the  development 
and  performance  of  jazz.  These  awards  will 
be  categorical;  i.e.,  a  rhythm  instrumentalist, 
pianist,  solo  instrumentalist,  vocalist,  and  an 
arranger  or  composer  will  be  honored  each 
year.  Nominations  may  be  made  by  submitting 
a  one-page  letter  that  details  the  reasons  that  the 
nominee  should  receive  a  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  Jazz  Masters  Fellowship.  Describe 
the  nominee’s  contributions  and  explain  why  this 
individual  deserves  national  recognition.  Include 
with  the  nomination  letter  a  resume  or  a  short 
biography  that  outlines  the  career  of  the  nominee. 
An  individual  may  submit  only  one  nomination 
in  each  round  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
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the  Arts  Jazz  Masters  Fellowships.  No  one  may 
nominate  him/herself.  For  more  information, 
call  202-682-5428;  or  visit  www.fedgrants. 
gov/Applicants/NEA/NEA/NEA/ A/Grant. html. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  31,  2005. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  invites 
applications  for  the  Rome  Prize  competition. 

One  of  the  leading  overseas  centers  for 
independent  study  and  advanced  research  in  the 
arts  and  the  humanities,  the  academy  offers  up 
to  thirty  fellowships  for  periods  ranging  from 
six  months  to  two  years.  Rome  Prize  winners 
reside  at  the  academy’s  1 1 -acre  center  in  Rome 
and  receive  room  and  board,  a  study  or  studio, 
and  a  stipend.  Stipends  in  the  arts  are  $10,500 
for  six-month  fellowships  and  $21,000  for 
fellowships  up  to  eleven  months.  Stipends  in 
the  humanities  are  $15,750  for  pre-doctoral 
fellowships  up  to  eleven  months  and  $2 1 ,000  for 
post-doctoral  fellowships  up  to  eleven  months. 
For  further  information  or  to  download  guidelines 
and  application  forms,  visit  www.aarome.org  or 
contact  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  7  East 
60  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022,  attn:  Programs; 
212-751-7200  x  47;  e-mail:  info@aarome.org. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  1,  2004. 

The  Golden  Foundation  offers  support  for 
arts  organizations  and  visual  artists  to  provide 
a  meaningful  resource  for  the  professional 
visual  artist.  The  foundation  makes  grants  to 
individual  artists  and  501(c)(3)  organizations  in 
alternate  years.  In  2004,  grants  will  be  awarded 
to  organizations  that  directly  support  visual 
artists  working  in  paint.  In  2005,  grants  will  be 
awarded  to  individual  artists  only.  Awards  will 
range  from  $500  to  $  1 0,000.  Organizations  who 
serve  professional  visual  artists  working  in  paint 
and  have  received  their  501(c)(3)  ruling  from 
the  IRS  are  eligible  to  apply  in  the  organization 
category.  The  selection  of  organization  applicants 
will  be  based  on  the  merit  of  their  commitment 
to  the  visual  artist  working  in  paint.  Professional 
artists,  25  years  of  age  or  older,  working  in  paint 
are  eligible  to  apply  as  individual  artists.  The 
selection  committee  will  focus  on  innovative 
uses  of  paint  and  quality  of  work.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.goldenfoundation.org. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  1,  2004. 

Getty  Research  Grants  for  Scholars  provides 
support  for  a  diverse  range  of  projects  in  the 
history  of  visual  arts  and  cultural  heritage. 
The  trust  is  currently  accepting  applications 
for  its  Research  Grants  for  Scholars  program. 
Through  this  program,  the  trust  provides 
residential  fellowships  at  the  Getty  Center  in 
Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  nonresidential  grants 
to  support  scholars  throughout  the  world. 
Grants  are  available  for  scholars  who  are  in 
residence  at  the  Getty  Center  in  the  following 
categories:  Getty  Scholars  and  Visiting  Scholars, 
Pre-  and  Postdoctoral  Fellowships,  Library 
Research  Grants,  Conservation  Guest  Scholars, 
Postdoctoral,  Collaborative  Research  Grants  and 
Curatorial  Research  Fellowships.  Scholars  of  all 
nationalities  are  welcome  to  apply.  Visit  www. 
getty.edu/grants/research/scholars  for  complete 
program  details,  eligibility  requirements,  and 
application  procedures.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  1, 
2004. 

FY  2005  guidelines  for  the  Grants  for  Arts 
Projects  (GAP)  program  have  been  posted  by 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  These  are 
the  first  online-only  GAP  guidelines  at  the  NEA 
website,  and  are  designed  to  provide  applicants 
with  earlier  access  and  a  more  flexible  format. 
Applicants  will  approach  funding  through  the 
field  or  discipline  of  their  project,  such  as  dance, 
theater,  or  visual  arts.  The  GAP  program  supports 
exemplary  projects  in  dance,  design,  folk  and 
traditional  arts,  literature,  local  arts  agencies, 
media  arts  (film/radio/television),  museums, 
music,  musical  theater,  opera,  presenting, 
theater,  visual  arts,  and  multidisciplinary  art 
forms.  Although  organizations  will  apply 
directly  through  these  fields,  each  discipline 
offers  granting  opportunities  in  the  following 


categories:  Access  to  Artistic  Excellence,  grants 
of  $5,000  to  $150,000  to  foster  and  preserve 
excellence  in  the  arts  and  provide  access  to  the  arts 
for  all  Americans;  Challenge  America  Fast-Track 
Review  Grants,  grants  of  $  1 0,000  to  support  small 
and  mid-sized  organizations  forprojects  that  extend 
the  reach  of  the  arts  to  underserved  populations; 
and  Learning  in  the  Arts  for  Children  and  Youth, 
grants  of  $5,000  to  $150,000  to  advance  learning 
in  the  arts  for  children  and  youth.  Complete 
guidelines  on  the  different  GAP  grant  categories  and 
application  procedures  are  available  at  www.arts, 
gov/grants/apply/GAP05/.  For  more  information, 
write  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Nancy 
Hanks  Center,  1100  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20506-0001;  202-682-5496. 

The  Artists  Exploration  F und,  made  possible  by 
a  grant  from  the  Doris  Duke  Charitable  Foundation, 
is  designed  to  enable  individual  U.S.  performing 
artists  to  pursue  opportunities  abroad  that  further 
their  artistic  development.  Grants  made  through 
the  program  will  support  a  variety  of  activities, 
including  the  development  or  expansion  of  creative 
relationships  with  artists  and  art  organizations,  the 
exploration  of  artistic  forms,  and  the  creation  of 
new  work,  either  individually  or  in  collaboration 
with  artists  abroad.  Grants  will  range  from  $  1 ,000- 
$3,000  and  expenses  may  include  international 
and  in-country  travel,  food  and  lodging,  and  other 
essential  costs.  Grant  decisions  will  be  based  on 
artistic  excellence,  the  applicant’s  reasons  for 
wanting  to  travel  to  a  particular  country,  and 
the  scope  and  feasibility  of  the  work  to  be  done 
there.  Travel  to  any  country  outside  the  U.S.  and 
its  protectorates  is  eligible.  Applicants  must  be 
individual  professional  performing  artists  who 
are  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  residents.  Artists 
must  be  performing  artists  (including  traditional 
artists)  working  at  a  professional  level  who  make 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  living  through  their 
work  as  performing  artists,  with  a  minimum  three- 
year  history  as  part  of  regularly  scheduled  seasons 
at  performing  arts  venues.  For  complete  guidelines 
and  application,  visit  www.artsinternational. 
org/programs/exploration_fund/i  ndex.htm. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  23,  2004. 

The  National  Music  Foundation  offers  grants 
for  music  teachers  under  its  American  Music 
Education  Initiative,  aprogram  designed  to  identify, 
recognize  and  support  the  creative  educational 
accomplishments  of  teachers  who  use  American 
music  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  whose  lessons  are 
selected  as  finalists  will  receive  grants  of  $1,000; 
semi-finalist  teachers  will  receive  $500.  All  selected 
lessons  will  be  published  on  the  foundation's 
website.  The  guidelines  are  available  online  at 
www.usamusic.org/app_guide.html.  DEADLINE: 
September  2004. 

The  Artist  Fellowship  assists  professional  fine 
artists  (painters,  graphic  artists,  sculptors)  and 
their  families  in  times  of  emergency,  disability 
or  bereavement.  Assistance  is  given  without 
expectation  of  repayment.  Last  year,  approximately 
$200,000  was  granted.  Contact  the  foundation 
online  at  www.artistfellowship.com  or  call 
646-230-9833. 


Workshops 


Leading  Edge  Art  Workshops  offers  the  following 
workshops  at  Boulder  Hot  Springs  Inn  and  Spa 
in  Boulder,  MT:  Essence  of  Nature  in  W/C  with 
Barbara  Nechis,  Sept.  11-15;  Watercolor  on  Yupo 
Paper  with  George  James,  Sept.  20-24.  Each 
workshop  is  a  full  five  days  of  instruction  and  the 
cost  is  $450.  Accommodations  and  meal  packages 
are  $430for  single,  $353  perperson  for  double,  and 
includes  unlimited  use  of  the  hot  springs.  To  register, 
visit  www.greatartworkshops.com;  403-233-7389, 
or  write  to  Leading  Edge  Art  workshops,  3 1  S .  Hot 
Springs  Rd.,  Box  933,  Boulder,  MT  59632. 

Leading  Edge  Art  Workshops  offers  the  following 
workshops  in  Canada:  Drawing  with  Confidence 
with  Angelique  Gillespie,  Sept.  24-26  in  Calgary, 


$250;  Faces  and  Figures  with  Jean  Pederson, 
Oct.  1-3  in  Winnipeg,  $280;  Western  Landscape 
with  Grant  Fuller,  Oct.  2-4  in  Calgary,  $295 ;  Rocky 
Mountain  Landscape  with  Donna  Jo  Massie, 
Oct.  1 6- 1 7  in  Calgary,  $  1 95;  Design  with  Negative 
Shapes  with  Linda  Kemp,  Oct.  22-24  in  Calgary, 
$315;  Designing  with  Colour  with  Mike  Svob, 
Oct.  29-Nov.  1  in  Calgary,  $420;  Fingerpainting  on 
the  Moon  with  Peter  Levitt,  Nov.  5-7  in  Calgary, 
$285;  and  Unity  in  Watercolour  with  Frank  Webb, 
Nov.  11-14  in  Winnipeg,  $430.  The  workshop 
prices  are  payable  in  Canadian  funds.  For  more 
information:  Leading  Edge  Art  Workshops, 
#28- 1 9 1 1  Spiller  Rd.  SE,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
T2G  4G5;  403-233-7389;  e-mail:  greyart@telus. 
net;  www.greatartworkshops.com. 

A  Stonecarving  Workshop  with  Jerry  L.  Wood 
will  be  held  Sept.  24-26  at  Medicine  Bow  Lodge 
near  Saratoga,  WY.  Topics  of  the  workshop  include 
stone  selection,  use  of  hand  tools,  polishing 
of  stone,  and  presentation/basing  of  sculpture. 
The  workshop  costs  $500.  For  information,  call 
800-409-5439  or  visit  www.wyoldaspenstudio. 
com. 

A  Watercolor  Workshop  with  Diane  Maxey 

will  be  held  Oct.  5-8  at  Montana  State  University- 
Billings.  The  workshop  will  include  an  exciting 
adventure  in  the  creative  use  of  photographs. 
The  student  will  leam  how  to  find  good  material 
in  their  photos  without  becoming  a  slave  to  the 
photograph.  Maxey’s  use  of  color,  texture  and 
rhythm  provide  the  viewer  with  compelling 
and  inspirational  visual  experiences.  For  more 
information  on  Maxey,  visit  www.dianemaxey. 
com.  Tuition  is  $250.  For  more  information  on 
the  workshop  call  406-259-6400  or 406-259-9808. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  I,  2004. 

The  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  and  Depot 
Gallery  in  Red  Lodge,  MT,  offer  the  following 
workshops:  Ivan  Long  Oil  Painting  Workshop, 
Sept.  2;  Acting  Workshop  with  Jeanne  Thomas, 
Sept.  18  and  25;  Wood  Turning  Workshop  with 
Dan  Schindle,  Oct.  7-10.  Call  406-446-1370. 

Flathead  River  Writers  Conference  will  be 
held  Oct.  15-17,  2004.  at  Grouse  Mountain 
Lodge  in  Whitefish,  MT.  Writers  converge  for 
a  variety  of  workshops,  presentations  and  panel 
discussions.  This  year’s  presenters  include  Bill 
Brooks,  Bharti  Kirchmer,  Gordon  Kirkland,  Marc 
Hernandez,  Linda  McFall  and  Jacky  Sach.  For 
more  information,  e-mail:  hows@centurytel.net; 
or  write  PO  Box  7711,  Kalispell,  MT  59904. 

“Using  Indigenous  Materials,”  led  by  ceramic 
artist  Morgan  Ringer,  will  be  held  Sept.  13-17  at 
the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena.  MT.  The 
weeklong  workshop  will  cover  how  to  research, 
gather  in  the  field,  and  process  native  materials  into 
stoneware  and  porcelain  clay  bodies  and  glazes, 
and  is  appropriate  for  beginning  to  advanced-level 
ceramists.  Tuition  is  $300.  The  Bray  also  will 
offer  fall  ceramic  classes  for  all  levels,  beginning 
in  September.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Archie  Bray  Foundation  at  406-443-3502. 

Paradise  Productions  Hula  School  begins 
classes  Sept.  2  in  Whitefish  and  Kalispell,  MT. 
Quality  Polynesian  dance  instruction  and  cultural 
education  by  Hawaii  native  Macy  Massey  for  ages 
six  to  adult.  Call  406-862-0829  for  registration 
information  or  visit  www.hulamontana.com. 

“Figurative  Watercolor  Painting  from 
Photographs,”  with  Ted  Nuttall,  will  be  held 
Oct.  8-10  at  the  Hockaday  Museum  in  Kalispell, 
MT.  Call  406-755-5268  to  register. 

The  Lewistown  Art  Center  in  Lewistown,  MT, 
offers  the  following  workshops:  Rustic  Furniture 
with  Harry  Felton,  Sept.  17-18;  and  Pastel 
Workshop  with  Aaron  Schuerr,  Oct.  16-17.  Call 
406-538-8278. 


( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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The  Getty 
launches 
website 

The  website 
of  the  J.  Paul 
Getty  Trust,  www. 
getty.edu,  aims 
to  serve  a  broad 
audience  of 
museum-goers, 
professionals, 
and  members 
of  the  general 
public  interested 
in  art,  education, 
conservation, 
scholarship  and 
philanthropy. 

The  website 
features 

expanded  content 
and  streaming 
media  including 
video  clips 
related  to  artists, 
conservation, 
special  exhibitions 
and  works  in 
the  permanent 
collection.  In 
addition  to  a 
library  catalogue 
of  800,000 
volumes  and 
other  online 
research  tools, 
the  website 
offers  users 
nearly  54,000 
pages  related 
to  works  of  art. 
Professional 
reports  in 
conservation  and 
art  history  are 
also  online  at 
www.getty.edu. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 
202-682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
e-mail:  webmgr 
@arts. endow.gov. 

•  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 

202-606-8400; 

www.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
e-mail:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans 
for  the  Arts: 

1 000  Vermont 
Ave.,  NW,  12th 
Floor,  Washington, 
DC  20005; 

202-  371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St., 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005; 
202-289-1818;  www. 
aam-us.org. 

•  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20036; 
202-588-6000;  www. 
national  trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission,  1801 

L  St.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 
DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 
for  employment 
questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts/ 
howtofil.htm. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 
Compliance 
Board:  1331  F 

St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 
DC  20004; 
800-872-2253;  www. 
access-board.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  (for 
assistive  technology 
product  information). 


The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  MT,  offers 
the  following  fall  workshops:  Art  and  Art  History 
with  Phoebe  Toland,  Mondays  and  Wednesdays, 
Sept.  27-Oct.  29,  $120;  Painting  the  Figure  in 
Watercolor  with  Terry  Melvin,  Sept.  13-16,  $120. 
Call  406-442-6400,  ext.  1 08,  to  register  or  for  more 
information. 

The  Havre  Art  Show  and  Sale  will  be  held 
Nov.  13-14  in  Havre,  MT.  Watercolorist  Doris 
Anderson,  from  Cascade,  MT,  is  the  guest  artist. 
Space  is  available  for  $15  for  a  4x8  panel,  two 
panels  maximum.  Call  406-265-44 17.  DEADLINE: 
Oct.  15,  2004. 

Watercolor  artist  Gary  Spetz,  host  of  the 
upcoming  PBS  “learn  to  paint”  series.  Painting  Wild 
Places,  will  be  conducting  a  five-day  instructional 
watercolor  workshop  in  the  mountaintop  Summit 
House  at  Big  Mountain  Resort  in  Whitefish,  MT, 
Sept.  13-17.  These  classes  are  for  all  skill  levels. 
For  more  information,  call  406-844-3816  or  visit 
www.PaintingWildPlaces.com. 


Performing  Arts 


The  2005  Cleveland  International  Piano 
Competition  will  be  held  July  27-Aug.  7,  2005, 
at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  and  Severance 
Hall.  Unique  features  of  the  competition  include: 
the  Mixon  First  Prize  of  $50,000;  final  rounds  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra;  two  years  of  professional 
engagement,  and  a  debut  recital  at  Lincoln  Center  in 
New  York;  a  cash  award  and  complimentary  room 
and  board  for  all  contestants;  and  all  contestants 
play  two  rounds  before  the  first  jury  vote.  The 
application  form,  as  well  as  details,  can  be  found  at 
www.clevelandpiano.org/comp_application.html. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  1,  2005. 

The  Montreal  International  Musical  Compe¬ 
tition.  which  alternates  between  voice,  violin 
and  piano,  will  be  held  May  9-20,  2005.  The 
2005  competition  is  open  to  young  singers  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  professional  career  in  music. 
For  more  information,  call  1-514-845-7744;  visit 
jeunessesmusicales.com.  DEADLINE:  Jan  21, 
2005. 

The  Wild  Plum  Station  in  Dixon,  MT,  is  booking 
musicians  for  late  2004  and  2005.  For  information,  call 
406-246- ARTS  or  e-mail:  artlook@blackfoot.net. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

Glimmer  Train’s  Fall  Short  Story  Award  for 
New  Writers.  First  place  $1,200  and  publication 
in  GlimmerTrain Stories,  second/third $500/$300. 
$12  entry  fee  per  story.  Word  count  not  to 
exceed  12,000.  Send  manuscript  via  the  online 
submissions  procedure;  visit  www.glimmertrain. 
com.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  30,  2004. 

Operation  Homecoming:  The  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  is  issuing  an  open  call  for  submissions 
from  active  military  personnel  and  their  families. 
Items  may  include  essays,  letters  and  otherwri tings 
related  to  recent  military  service.  Apanel  of  literary 
experts  assembled  by  the  NEA  will  review  the 
entries.  The  best  examples  will  be  published  next 
year  in  an  anthology  that  will  be  given  to  military 
installations,  schools,  and  libraries  and  sold  in 
bookstores.  Authors  will  receive  an  honorarium 
and  two  copies  of  the  book.  A  percentage  of  any 
proceeds  will  go  to  military  charities.  Submissions 
will  be  accepted  through  Dec.  3 1 , 2004.  They  can  be 
sent  electronically  to  submissions@operationhom 
ecoming.org  or  mailed  to  Operation  Homecoming, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Suite  5 1 9,  1100 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington  D.C. 
20506.  Copies  of  the  project's  booklet  and  CD  can  be  J 
ordered  free  through  the  N EA  Publ  ications  section. 
This  is  only  one  facet  of  “Operation  Homecoming.” 

A  corps  of  writers  that  includes  Tobias  Wolff, 
Bobbie  Ann  Mason,  Tom  Clancy,  and  Judith  Ortiz 
Cofer  will  conduct  writing  workshops  at  eight  U.S. 


military  bases,  mainly  those  that  are  home  to  units 
that  have  seen  fighting  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
Other  writers  will  provide  guidance  through  a  CD 
and  on-line  writing  tutorials.  For  more  information 
visit  www.operationhomecoming.org. 


Media 


The  28th  Annual  International  Wildlife  Film 
Festival  will  be  held  April  30-May  7,  2005, 
in  Missoula,  MT.  Entries  will  be  accepted 
beginning  Oct.  1,  2004.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.wildlifefilms.org  or  call  406-728-9380. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  30,  2005. 

The  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival  is  the 

premier  venue  for  non-fiction  film  in  the  American 
West.  Screenings  will  be  held  February  17-23, 2004 
on  Montana's  largest  screen  at  the  historic  Wilma 
Theater  in  downtown  Missoula.  Over  75  films, 
including  world  and  U.S.  premiers,  classics,  rare 
and  experimental  works  will  be  shown  during  the 
week-long  festival.  The  competitive  event  is  open 
to  non-fiction  films  and  videos  of  all  styles,  subject 
matter,  lengths  and  production  dates.  Films  and 
videos  with  release  dates  prior  to  Sept.  1, 2003  are 
eligible  for  entry  but  will  screen  out  of  competition 
if  selected.  Awards  will  be  given  for  Best  Feature 
Documentary,  Best  Short  Documentary  and  best 
documentary  about  the  American  West  (the  "Big 
Sky  Award”).  Official  call  for  entries  is  now  on-line 
in  jpeg  and  pdf  formats  at  highplainsfilms.org/ 
festival/entries.  For  more  information  visit  www. 
bigskyfilmfest.org.  EARLY  DEADLINE:  Sept.  1, 
2004;  FINAL  DEADLINE:  Nov.  15,2004. 

The  Sundance  Institute’s  Documentary  Film 

program  is  accepting  applications  for  its  Sundance 
Documentary  Fund,  a  program  dedicated  to 
supporting  U.S.  and  international  documentary 
films  and  videos  focused  on  current  and  significant 
issues  and  movements  in  contemporary  human 
rights,  freedom  of  expression,  social  justice  and 
civil  liberties.  Applications  are  accepted  on  a 
rolling  submissions  basis;  there  is  nodeadline.  Two 
project  categories  will  be  considered  for  funding: 
development  funds  and  works  in  progress  funds. 

|  For  more  information,  e-mail  sdf@sundance.org 
or  visit  institute.sundance.org. 


Job  Opportunities 


Executive  Director  Position,  Holter  Museum 

of  Art  in  Helena,  MT.  Required  qualifications  are 
demonstrated  evidence  of  successful  leadership 
and  management  ability;  demonstrated  ability  to 
exercise  the  skilled  judgment  necessary  to  build 
and  maintain  support  for  the  museum,  among  all 
its  constituencies;  demonstrated  ability  to  develop, 
implement  and  maintain  budgets;  demonstrated 
ability  to  lead  in  a  team-oriented  environment; 
demonstrated  ability  to  secure  funding  to  further 
organization  mission;  demonstrated  experience  in 
collaboration  and  consensus  building  with  staff, 
board  and  community.  Minimum  of  three  years 
experience  working  in  a  non-profit  organization; 
bachelors  degree  required,  masters  degree  in 
Museum  Administration,  Business  Administration 
or  related  field  preferred;  five  years  of  progressive 
experience  in  a  leadership  position  in  an  art 
museum  or  related  cultural  institution;  three  years 
of  successful  fundraising  experience;  demonstrated 
commitment  to  a  career  in  arts  administration. 
Salary  high-$40s  to  mid-$50s.  Excellent  benefits 
package.  Visit  www.holtermuseum.org  to  view 
job  description  or  send  resume  with  references 
to  12  E  Lawrence,  Helena,  MT  59601.  No  phone 
calls  please. 

Ironfront  Theatre  in  Helena,  MT,  is  currently 
seeking  directors,  musical  directors  and  designers 
for  the  2004-2005  season  and  beyond.  Call  406- 
459-6053  or  write  to  “IT,”  attn:  Jerry  Morrison, 
Artistic  Director,  PO  Box  1313,  Helena,  MT 59624. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  1,  2004. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Alayne  Dolson,  PO 
Box  7225,  Missoula.  MT  59807;  406-549-2984.  Advocacy 
organization  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President,  Clint  Loomis,  1116 
W.  Evelyn,  Lewistown,  MT  59457;  406-538-7380;  e-mail: 
cloomis@lewistown.kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts.  PO  Box  1872.  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406) 

585- 9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal  agent 
for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797,  e-mail:  monlanaart 
@ hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras.  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  5977 1 ;  (406)  585-955 1 .  Provides  resource  sharing,  imports 
musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1 805  Highland,  Helena,  MT 
59601;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities.  311  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No.  Last  Chance 
Gulch,  Suite  211,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  (406)443-83 1 3.  FAX 
(406)442-0482,  e-mail;  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments 
for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural  agencies 
and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana's  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for  young 
Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship  program 
and  presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Doug  Bartholomew, 
Music  Department,  MSU-Bozeman,  Bozeman,  MT  59717; 

(406)  994-5753.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  (406) 

586- 4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of  professional 
outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the  vast  variety  and 
spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite  A,  Helena, 

MT  59601;  (406)  457-2822.  Provides  technical  assistance 
and  infor-malion  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana,  www. 
preservemontana.org. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (META),  c/o  Helena  High 
School,  1300  Billings  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59601.  A  K-12 
education  resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  at 
yearly  at  MEA/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Tim  Willey,  Great  Falls  High 
School.  1900  2nd  Ave.  South,  Great  Falls,' MT  59405;  (406) 
268-6359.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
Nancy  Harte,  membership  chair,  (406)  721-8565;  e-mail: 
mtws@montana.com.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibition, 
and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710;  www.montana 
museums.org.  Supports  museums  of  all  disciplines  through 
annual  conferences,  quarterly  newsletters  and  technical 
assistance  with  museum  issues. 

.  ‘OCc 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula, 

MT  59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana.  PO.  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
(406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical  assistance  and 
workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St., 
Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685.  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports  accomplished 
writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional 
definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are 
awarded  every  two  years  to  outstanding 
Montana  arts  organizations  for  biennial 
funding.  Eligible  to  apply  are  nonprofit 
organizations  that  have  had  their  IRS  501(c)(3) 
status  for  at  least  five  years  and  have  at  least 
a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC  funds  may 
support  artistically  related  expenses,  and 
statewide  arts  service  organizations  may  apply 
to  support  any  operational  expense.  A  1:1 
match  in  cash  is  required  from  the  applicant. 
Grants  for  between  $1,000  and  $8,000  will  be 
awarded.  The  application  deadline  for  the  next 
grant  period  is  Spring  2005. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All 
applications  must,  however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational 
Support.  Capital  expenditures  require  a  3: 1 
match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services. 
The  application  deadline  is  August  1 , 2006  for 
FY  2008-2009. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds 
and  the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must 


be  matched  1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  Awards  are  made  directly  by  the 
council  and  applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains 
three  distinct  components  which  provide 
participatory  experiences  in  arts  learning  that 
increase  or  strengthen  participants’  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  arts. 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four 
days  with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact 
time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer, 
up  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum 
and  educational  arts  programming.  Projects 
that  support  and  encourage  the  community’s 
lifelong  learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  ails  are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us  or 
call  the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
1-800-282-3092. 


Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a 
wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
working  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based). 
Activities  are  hands-on  and  process-oriented. 
The  artist  must  be  able  to  clearly  communicate 
the  concepts  and  skills  of  the  chosen  art 
form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a  variety  of 
educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAC’s  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us  or 
call  the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
1-800-282-3092. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is 
given  to  Montana  professional  performing 
arts  touring  companies  to  help  support 
performance  costs  in  rural  communities.  A  1 : 1 
cash  match  by  the  community  is  required.  The 
application  deadline  for  the  next  grant  period 
is  Spring  2005. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts 
Apprenticeship  Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership 
in  Montana’s  many  ethnic,  occupational 
and  regional  communities.  MAC  recognizes 
that  a  master/apprenticeship  relationship 
in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk 
and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program 
master  artists  are  awarded  $  1 ,500  to  teach 
an  apprentice  over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a 
format  decided  by  master  and  apprentice.  Next 
round  of  applications  will  be  due  in  2005,  date 
to  be  announced. 


i"  Grant  Programs 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 


Name _ _ 

Address  _ 

City  _ _ _  State _  Zip _ 

Phone _ E-mail  _ _ _ 

Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 

Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us 
Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at 
www.art.state.mt.us 


□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 

□  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  Other _ 


~i 


j  What’s  Happening? 

I  Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 

t  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

|  Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

|  406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  ore-mailtowriteus@livelytimes.com 

,  Event: _ _ 

Description _ 

'  Event  Location: _ 

I  Date(s): _  Time(s): _ 

I  Sponsor: _ _ _ _ 


Address: _ 

Phone:  _ _ e-mail: _ _ 

Website: _ _ _ _ _ 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot  Ticket, 
P.O.  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 59403;  1-800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  e-mail:  tribfeatures@sofast.net 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to" 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  Arlynn 
Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430  for 
more  information. 
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1 

The  Endowment  in  Montana;  Rimrock  presents 
“Nosferatu”;  Shakespeare  in  the  Schools  grant 

14 

Sound  to  Earth  Shop; 

Bitterroot  Valley  Chamber  Art  Gallery 

2 

Arni’s  Addendum 

15 

BAP  Profile:  Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale; 
Welcome  to  . . . 

3 

Congrats 

16-18 

Arts  Calendar 

4 

NEA/Forest  Service  Grants;  Continued  from 

Front:  NEA  and  Shakespeare 

19-20 

Arts  Exhibitions;  Sacagawea  Statues 
in  Great  Falls  and  Three  Forks 

5 

Montana  Festival  of  the  Book;  Helena  Festival  of 
the  Book;  A  Celebration  of  James  Welch 

21 

MAGDA 

6-7 

Books 

22-23 

Publishing  Your  First  Commercial  Novel; 

Nonprofit  Board  Report 

8 

Music 

24-25 

Digital  Image  Prints;  Using  Databases  to 

Track,  Increase  Sales  of  Artwork 

9 

Main  Street  Workshop;  Heritage  Development 
Institute;  The  Art  of  Leadership 

26 

Hands  of  Harvest; 

Cultural  Travelers 

10 

Fairs,  Festivals  and  Reenactments 
in  the  Big  Sky 

27 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Constitutional 

Facets  of  Repatriation;  “Libby,  Montana”  Film 

11 

Traditional  Metis  Carts 

28-30 

Opportunities 

12-13 

Arts  Education  Workshops;  Art  Beyond  Sight; 
Montana  Arts  Standards;  Steiner  Named  Director 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 

i  State  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 

NEW  ADDRESS  OLD  ADDRESS  I 

|  Name: _ _ _ Name:  _ _ i 

Address:  _  Address: _  I 

City,  State: _ _ _  City,  State:  _ 

|  Zip: _ Daytime  Phone _  Zip: _ 

E-mail  Address: _  Daytime  Phone:  _ _ 

Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ;  FAX  406-444-6548;  or  e-mail  to  mac@state.mt.us 
I - - l 


State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

V:  406-444-6430;  T:711 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1  -800-282-3092 

www.art.state.mt.us 

e-mail:  mac@state.mt.us 
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Pre-Sorted 

Standard 

U.S.  Postage  Paid 
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Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Mary  Crippen,  Billings 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Delores  (Dee)  Heltne,  Havre 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Kari  Lee  Knierim,  Glasgow 
Neal  Lewing,  Poison 
Stan  Lynde,  Helena 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 
Linda  E.  Reed,  Helena 
Jennifer  Seifert,  Troy 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@state.mt.us  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@state.mt.us  •  406-444-6489 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@state.mt.us  •  406-444-6522 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Folklife  Director 
aswaney@state.mt.us  •  406-444-6425 
Cinda  Holt,  Communications  Director 
cholt@montana.com  ■  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director 
khan@state.mt.us  •  406-444-6449 
Kim  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@state.mt.us  •  406-444-6430 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@state.mt.us  •  406-444-6510 


KAREN  STREGE 
MONTANA  STATE  LIBRARY 
DEADHEAD  PO  BOX  201800 
1515  E6TH  AVE 
HELENA  MT  59620 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  visits  Montana 

See  Page  i 

Shakespeare  in  the  Schools  scores  major  NEA  grant 

See  Page  1 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
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